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For the Companion. 


“MINERVE.”’ 
By Theodora R. Jenness. 

“[havn’t a doubt that Minerve cut up that 
nischief! She had a fuss with Harve Proctor at 
thecorn-shucking last week. There was a race 
ty see who could shuck the quickest bushel. 
Minerve won clearly enough, but Harve cheat- 
ed, putting some of Ned Haskell’s ears into his 
basket, and got the decision in his favor. Mi- 
nerve was very angry. I heard her tell Harve 
she'd blaze him for it. That looks like she’d 
kept her word.”? 

Jed Baldwin pointed across the low, flat ‘“bot- 
tom Jand,’’ obscured in inky darkness, to the 
futher upland, illuminated by Mr. Proctor’s 
buming haystacks. All the men and older boys 
were over there, armed with wet blankets and 
aticles of cast-off clothing, fighting the fire, lest 
it should spread to the adjoining cornfields. 
They presented an excited spectacle, now gath- 
eing ina crowd to ‘‘mop out’’ a fierce, formid- 
ableflame, and now darting here and there in 
sattered forces, to strike at little swift, uprising 

“‘lalways said that girl would come to some 
tad end,” remarked Jed’s mother, as if the case 
vas now settled beyond all doubt. | 





“| don’t see what Minerve has ever done to | 
am that opinion,’ said Jame Billy Baldwin, | 
more warmly than he was wont to speak. “I be- | 
lieve she is a brave girl, and wonld scorn to do | 
awean act like that of which she is accused.”’ | 

‘lm afraid you'll have to hold a lone belief, 
nyson, You always was more generous than 
vise,” replied Mrs. Baldwin, her manner soften- 
ingasshe laid her hand on Billy’s head. “Ev- 
eybody considers Minerve a quarrelsome, vag- 
iondish creature, with no settled aim or object, 
ini 'm free to say that seems to be the case.”’ 

[know she’s got a fiery temper, and she likes 
% rove about, and spy out curiosities in the 
vodsand everywhere; but the boys impose upon 
he, jast for the fun of seeing her in a passion, 
ad there’s nothing to tie her at home, poor 
thing, Her father’s gone away most of the 
me,and she is left alone, with no companion 
but her dog. At any rate she isn’t cruel, for I 
av her catch a wounded rabbit that some hunt- 
tthad shot, and tear off a piece of her apron to 





bind up its leg, talking to it all the time as if it 
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“MINERVE.” 


court, was imprisoned in her narrow cell for sev- | but she was now dropped without ceremony. 


| eral weeks, feeling keenly the loneliness and in- 


justice of the situation. One day Billy Baldwin 
went to town with Jed upon the pretext of visit- 
ing a show, but really that he might see Minerve, 
and comfort her, if possible, in her affliction.. 
She had then been in jail four weeks. Billy 


| scarcely knew her, she looked so crushed and 


spiritless. 

A low cry of joy escaped the poor girl’s lips as 
she beheld the pale face of her little champion 
peering through her prison bars. 

“OQ, come in, ef thar’s any massy in yer soul,” 
she gasped, stretching out her arms in wild ap- 
peal. 

Billy was allowed to enter the cell. Minerve 
hugged him ina passionate embrace, and then 
stood off, with a proud, independent movement, 
saying solemnly,— 

“Afore God and you, lame Billy Baldwin, the 
two best creeters that I know ter swar by, I 
didn’t set them stacks afire, or know aught 
about the reason of thar burnin’ up.”’ 


“Minerve, I believe you,”’ Billy answered, ear- | 


nestly “and I just know they can’t prove you 


wreababy. And she’s always been wonder | guilty!” 


filly kind to me.”’ | 


“Yer a blessed angel, and I’m obleeged ter ye 


“‘Iteckon she looks on you and the wounded | for thinkin’ so; but some things’ll go agin me. 


nbbit in the same light,” said Jed, glancing | 


piyingly at poor Billy’s small, misshapen foot. | jt, 


‘Yow! think of it, ‘blaze’ is Minerve’s favor- 


I ve got a blazin’ temper, but I come honest by 
My grandfather, on mammy’s side, killed a 


| man onct when he was mad (though ye mustn’t 


Whether she felt the difference did not appear, 
for she bore her lot with proud, fierce silence. 

Minerve’s only friend, it seemed, was Billy 
Baldwin. As cold weather advanced, his lame- 
ness grew worse, and he was confined entirely 

| to the house; but she was aJowed to visit him, 
| and treated kindly for the poor boy’s sake. 

| So passed the bitter, solitary winter with Mi- 
|nerve. Early in the spring her father, who had 
| spent the winter in the cabin, started South, for 
| the purpose of returning with a drove of Texas 
cattle. He had been gone but a few days when 
a startling event disturbed the rural quiet of 
Mud Creek neighborhood. 

An emigrant wagon stopped upon the prairie, 
within sight of Mr. Proctor’s house. It had re- 
mained two days, and no signs of human life 

| were seen about it except a woman, leading the 
| horses to and from the little creek that flowed 
| quite near. She walked slowly, and with seem- 
| ing difficulty. 

| Upon the second afternoon, Harve Proctor, 
| moved by curiosity, ventured over to investigate 
| affairs. 

Approaching the wagon, he heard repeated 

| groans, and a baby’s cries, Going nearer, he 
lifted the curtain to the tented covering, and 
| looked in. 

A young man and two little girls, with swollen 
and discolored faces, were lying in the wagon, 


*word, I don’t know what she means, unless | te]] it), and they lynched him for it down in| and beside them sat the woman, holding a baby 


blow us up with her tongue. At any rate, I 
‘n't spread my opinion about the fire.” 


North Ca’lina. 


Minerve had immigrated to the Mud Creek re- | ways easy in her temper.”’ 


%nfrom the yellow claybanks of North Caro- | 


‘ta, Her father was a coarse, illiterate man, 


“Poor Minerve! why don’t you try to control 


| yourself better?’ said Billy, in a sympathetic | kitch it,’’ said the woman, faintly. 


‘anst whom no positive harm or good had! tone. 


“er been directly proven. He followed the call- 
ng of a drover, often going away and leaving 


Merve alone, for weeks, in the cabin near the! a chance ter show folks I aint the onery creetur | 


“P’r’aps somethin’ ’ll break down my bad 
passions fer me some time. Ef I could only git 


And mammy,—I don’t like ter | 
| talk about her, fer she’s dead,—but she warnt no | 


in her arms. 

“Are you all down sick?”’ inquired Harve, as 
soon as he could speak for his amazement. 

‘For marsy sake go away, without ye want to 
“We're dy- 


| 
| in’ of the small-pox!”’ 

| It is needless to say Harve fled upon the wings 
| of fright. 

Minerve heard a report of this while visiting 


“k.- She was an “unaccountable creature,” in all things they judge me to be! Ef thar would | Billy Baldwin the next day. 


ky 


“uost as untamed as a timber animal, and’ come a famine, or a pestilence, or war, and I | 


“. Minerve was red-haired and freckled, tall | doin’, I’d jest work my very life away!” 


‘ud tousled, not actually untidy, but looking 


“ ‘He that ruleth his spirit is greater than he 


“Tt’s ahard case to leave ’em there without 


“owing very little of the usages of civilized | could go right into it, as I’ve hern tell of women | help; but I'd as soon go to a pest-house as that 


| wagon,”’ said the man who told the story. 
| 


| *They’ve been disinfectin’ Harve Proctor ever 


ady to “fly off,” in harmony with her temper, | that taketh a city,’”’ Billy quoted, asa mild re-| since he fell in with the plagne. To my mind 


Yen the slightest provocation. 
Somehow, Jed’s opinion concerning the origin 
2 the fire spread through the neighborhocd, un- 
a Minerve was generally believed guilty of in- 
‘endiarism, 
F 
Pets for arrest. 
— was taken to the county-seat, where 
te a examination was held. Her father 
heme oat a drover’s tour, she had no one 
bine, €rin securing bail, and so was lodged 
: await further trial. 


| proof. 
| “Inever hern of that afore; but ’taint strange, 
| for Iaint no ways posted,’ was the blind re- 
| Sponse. 

After some delay the trial came off, and for 


‘nally, one day a constable appeared with pa- want of positive evidence Minerve was acquitted. | excepting Billy. 


So she regained her freedom. But she had be- 

come an object of suspicion to the whole com- 

munity. According to the verdict of an old set- 

| tler, “She had escaped jail that hadn’t ought 
| aad 

Hitherto she had usually been included in rus- 


| he ought to be seized by the perlice and taken 
to the hospital, without delay. 


rested for scatterin’ the seeds of pestilence.”’ 
The Baldwins acquiesced in this opinion,—all 
He did not speak, but looked 
| panie-stricken. When the man had gone, Min- 
erve slipped up to Billy’s couch, and bending 
down, kissed him in a strangely solemn manner. 
‘My time has come,” she whispered. ‘‘Good- 
by, sweet angel, ef ’tis the last time I ever see 
yer purty face, The Lord will take care of ye, 





cor Minerve, waiting for the meeting of the | tie gatherings where invitations were required; | at all hazards,” 





Leastwise, who- | 
ever goes nigh them folks again ought to be ar- , 


| She left the house with a determined step, and 


walked directly towards the camp of the atilicted 
emigrants. 

“It’s just fiendish to leave ’em there ter die 
alone, and a baby with ’em,—poor sufferin’ cree- 
ters,’’ she muttered, quickening her pace into a 
run. 

To the poor woman’s credit, she gave Minerve 
the same warning Harve had received on visiting 
the wagon. 

‘Humph! Reckon I know what I’m about. 
Don’t be skeered; I aint goin’ ter steal yer 
| beasts,”’ replied Minerve, going up to the patient 
, horses grazing near. 
| She harnessed the horses to the wagon, and 
mounted the driver's seat. It was growing late, 
}and a fine rain was falling. Minerve madea 
| wide sweep, and reached her cabin without go- 
| ing near any other habitation, 
| “Be ye the Lord's chosen angel?” said tho 
| amazed woman, when the sick ones were safely 
| Sheltered in the cabin. 

“La, no, on’y a friend, who has been in « hard 
| Situation herself, and knows how to feel for ye,” 
returned Minerve, with due humility. 

The wagon disappearing, it was supposed the 
emigrants had resumed their journey, and grave 
doubts arose as to whether Harve Proctor’s sto- 
ry had not been pure fiction, invented for the 
purpose of creating a profound sensation. But 
when, immediately after, small-pox wa) nings 
were posted in all directions leading fron the 
cabin, the panic revived. Everybody was as- 
tounded at the new phase of character in the 
suspected girl. 

A part of the story must remain untold. Suf- 
fice it to say, Minerve carried the patients safely 
through the terrible scourge, tenderly nursing 
the baby, who was the last one taken. 

The emigrants were a mother and her chil- 
dren, who were returning to their old home in 
Missouri from the Trust Lands, further west. 
They had unknewingly taken the small-pox from 
some passing travellers upon the road, and had 
brought it to the Mud Creek neighborhood as we 
have described. 

In due time Harve Proctor was stricken with 
the pestilence. Every precaution was used, but 
its progress could not be wholly checked. It 
went through several families, attacking some 
mildly, but many in a malignant form. Then it 
was Minerve walked nobly from her isolated 
cabin into afflicted households, where, for the 
first time, she was truly weleome. How she es- 
caved the scourge herself seems almost miracu- 
lus. She shrank from nothing, but endured 
everything, with all the energy of her untamed 
nature. 

At length the emigrants, who had lingered af- 
ter their own recovery to help nurse the sick in 
other families, were ready to move on. 

“T could let ye go ef *twant for that blessed 
baby,” sobbed Minerve, in parting. ‘‘’ Pears 
like ’twill tear my very heart-strings out ter part 
with her, Ef ’twant that yer her mammy, I'd 
axe that she might stay behind.” 

“Bless ye!” exclaimed the woman, struck 
with a sudden thought; “haven't I ever told ye 
that the baby is no kin to me? I must a forgot 
it, I'd grown to love the little critter so. Its 
mammy died last winter, out thar in the grass- 
hopper country, and it’s got no livin’ kin except 
a worthless father, what’s deserted it, and gone 
no one knows whar.”’ 

“O,”’ cried Minerve, radiant with hope, “ef 
ye’ll give it ter me I'll nuss it like I was raisin’ 
it fer a throne. I solemnly promise I'll feed it 
well, and dress it comf'table, and train it up fer 
good and not fer evil.’’ 

The woman was greatly influenced by the ap- 
peal. 

“I'd trust ye as fur as I would one of the 
daughters of old Israel, for ye’ve proved yerself 
| most grandest,’ she replied. ‘‘ And p’r’aps 
|’twould be fur the best. I promised the little 


! 


critter’s mammy she should be well taken care 
of, but can’t see jest how I’m goin’ to do it, with 
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my good man dead six months ago, ana the lit- | 


One was making the plaster mould of an ap-j risen sun, and not be happy? Cannot God cre-| He could always find time to pray, and 
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tle girls to raise, and some woman marryin’ son ple, another melting wax to fill a mould she had | ate another world many times more fair, and | uations of public matter and moment he coyjj 


John, maybe; fer the small-pox haint scarred 
his heart ef it has his han’some face, poor fel- 
low.” 

So the aby was given to Minerve, with many 
tears and kisses from the honest emigrants. 

She thought the little scarred, disfigured crea- 
ture a beautiful reward. 

The mystery of the fire was never wholly 
cleared away, although some little light was 
thrown upon it. An old clay pipe was found in 
haying time upon the boundary line between the 
sunburnt prairie and that over which the fire had 
run, Some passing traveller may have thrown 
from it the spark that caused the mischief. 
However it might be, public opinion had long 
since freed Minerve from all suspicion. s 
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For the Companion. 
WAX FRUIT FOR A LIVING. 


A prim, pretty little English woman, whose 
pink cheeks and weary eyes contradicted each 
other strangely, stood one day before a city cler- 
gyman with a letter of recommendation from 
her minister,—‘“‘dear Mr. Holden.” | 

Mr. Holden stated in a few words that the 
bearer, having married against the wishes of her 
friends, had become alienated from them, and 
was seeking, with her husband, better fortune | 
in America; and he begged as a personal favor | 
that his friend would aid her in the enterprise | 
she had in view. 

The little doll of a woman told her story in a 
few words, She was, she said, a lady of posi- | 
tion and education, having spent seven years at | 
the Hardwick Roads Ladies’ Boarding School, 
and that she ran off at the age of seventeen with 
a rosy-cheeked young shoemaker whocame there 
to measure the feet of the scholars, 

Her indignant parents had then disowned her, 
and her handsome young shoemaker could not 
support her. She had lived from “’and to 
mouth’ for many years, had buried two babies, 
and proved fully that, if she would keep her 
family together, she must support both herself 
and the shoemaker, 

Her wild plan was this: Knowing very little 
of America, and having very vague ideas of our 
educational advantages, she had come to New 
York with two trunks, a meagre wardrobe, a 
Spitz dog, five dollars, and the shoemaker, to set 
up a fashionable boarding-school. 

The clergyman, after questioning the poor 
woman a little on certain branches regarded as 
essential with us, looked discouraged and said,— 

“Would it not be wiser under the cireum- 
stances for you to get a few rooms to live in and 
try to get up a school for little children?” 

The pink cheeks turned red, and the little 
woman replied, with surprise in her eyes,— 

“Why, sir, it would be a great pity to waste 
the learning of seven years in an English board- 
ing-school on young children, when there are so 
many ladies in need of education!” 

“And what branches would you make promi- 
nent in your school?’ asked the puzzled gentle- 
man. 

“Well, sir, I would teach rudimental music 
and drawing, embroidery in floss and worsted, 
wax fruit and flowers, alum baskets and crosses, 
parrots and birds of other kinds in red and yel- 
low flannel, and a very unique fly roost of hogs’ 
bristles and sealing wax, beside other accom- 
plishments,’’ was the reply. 

A smile passed over the minister’s face, but it 
was gone in an instant. <A faint groan escaped 
him as he said,— 

“But, madam, we are such a practical people 
here, 1 fear your accomplishments will not be 
sufficiently appreciated to give you a support.” 

“I'm not at all afraid of that, once the people 
see my specimens,—one of the two trunks is 
filled with them. Have you daughters, sir?” 

“T have, but they are obliged to learn such 
things as will be useful to them in after life; 
they may be thrown on their own efforts for 
their support when I am dead,”’ replied the gen- 
tleman, with a look that said, “I havesettled 
that question.” 

But he was greatly mistaken, for the little 
woman rose with a triumphant air and ex- 
claimed,— 





“Look at me, sir, and see what these very ac- 
complishments are doing for me in a time of pe- 
cuniary trial! What would become of me and 
my husband but for my education, now?” 

So strange was the poor woman's infatuation, 
and so great the good man’s pity for her, that 
he soon promised to send his two daughters to 
her,—as soon as she should find a home,—to be 
taught anything she could teach them. 

A week found the poor deluded woman in an 
almost bare room, with three young girls beside 





her, doing the most marvellous things. 


already made, and the third weaving wire into 


|an indescribable basket to be crystallized in a 


stone jar of alum water. 

Money and time were spent freely in buying 
materials and making hideous things. The 
moulds cracked, the wax apples, owing to remelt- 
ing and reworking and unskilful painting, looked 
like mud balls, and only here and there a crys- 
tal adhered to the wire basket, which, from being 


| kept too long in the water, grew rusty. 


The fancy work proved a failure. The shoe- 
maker, who, owing to lack of accommodations, 
was forced to walk the street while ‘“‘the pupils” 
were at work, lost patience, and ungratefully re- 
marked to his wife that “this stuff would never 
feed them, and that she had better try and get 
washing to do.” 

In the meantime he walked the streets in good 
weather, inquiring for work in such a lacka- 
daisical way as prevented his getting it; and in 
storms he imprisoned himself in the pantry till 
the departure of ‘the pupils.”’ 

The exhibition of the miserable failures in this 
line did not bring more scholars, although the 
persistent little woman walked miles every day 
ringing at doors and introducing herself and her 
work. Ladies laughed at her specimens, and 
servants shut the door in her face; but no one 
encouraged her. But for her friend the minis- 
ter, she and her thriftless husband might have 
starved before spring. 

But an end came to this way of living; and 
the shoemaker was taken in hand and actually 
led and delivered over bodily into the hands of a 
cobbler to be put to work. The cobbler tried 
him for a week, and then, weary with the effort, 
dismissed him, As the lazy fellow sat still for 
hours afterward, he took him by the shoulder 
and put him on the sidewalk. And after that 
the minister had to collect money again to feed 
these two able-bodied people. 

Several ladies hearing of their destitution re- 
solved to give the little woman another chance 
at teaching. They furnished her rooms comfort- 
ably, and exerted themselves to get her music 
scholars. But alas, she knew nothing of the 
rudiments of music, could not direct the finger- 
ing of her little pupils, and depended for success 
on playing and singing old-fashioned music, 
such as “Blue-eyed Mary,” “Barbara Allen,”’ 
and the like. 

She could not make a garment nor a loaf of 
bread; she could not sweep and dust a room 
properly, nor yet keep her own person tidy. She 
was willing to labor if she could do it her own 
way; but it was ‘“‘too late for her to learn the 
close-working ways of American women,’’ she 
said. 

One by one, her friends grew discouraged and 
deserted her; and, one by one, their pretty gifts 
of furniture vanished, and again she and her 
husband were beggars. 

The frosts of another winter killed any little 
sparks of ambition there might have been lying 
latent in the shoemaker’s bosom, and he shuffled 
about from door to door, begging bread and 
clothes. His wife had lost her pride in every- 
thing but her ‘‘education,” and visited rich ladies 
with her tale of better days and present distress, 
accepting of half-worn garments, and even of cold 
scraps from their tables! And thus the two went 
on till the police arrested the portly young man 
as a vagrant, and left her alone. 

A few years of this life, through heat and 
cold, made the poor woman willing to be sent 
home, in hope of a revonciliation with her fam- 
ily. She went alone, leaving America in pos- 
session of the lazy young shoemaker she had 
brought with her. 

The sad and wasted life of this ill - trained 
young person has a warning for both parents 
and children. It is cruel in those who should be 
wiser, to waste time and money for their chil- 
dren in what are falsely called “accomplish- 
ments,”” to the neglect of those things which 
will make them useful in life. 

Young girls who regard the making of wax 
flowers, or the singing of a few love songs, as an 
education, will be very likely to take some silly 
step which will embitter their whole life. A 
sound education and a training in home-duties 
are of the first importance. The day is gone by 
in which even rich girls can trifle away youth; 
for life is so full of changes, that the time may 
come when their whole dependence will be some 
useful employment. 
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A Bravtiru, THovcrt.—Says Edward Irv- 
ing, whose thoughts are like broken clouds, with 
rainbows full of promise for the future: 

“Of how many cheap, exquisite joys, are these 
five senses the inlets! and who is he that can look 
on the beautiful scenes of the morning, lying in 


| know him best, was only twenty-eight years old. 








cast over it a mantle of light many times more | 


lovely, and wash it with a purer dew than ever squadron were getting into line of battle, tip 


dropped from the eyelids of the morning?’ 
a 
For the Companion. 
A NAVAL HERO. 
By Rev. Theron Brown. 


Thomas McDonough, or Commodore Macdon- 
ough, at the time of the exploit by which we) 


“Tommy” was the affectionate diminutive ap- 
plied to him by his sailors, when they spoke of 
him among themselves. 

He was a thorough-bred sailor himself, and | 
his wonderfully cool, manly courage had earned 
him naval shoulder-straps almost before he was 
out of his teens. A British man-of-wars’s cap- 
tain got a taste of his mettle once, in the Medi- 
terranean, when he was only twenty-one. 

It was in the days of the monstrous doctrines 
of the “right of search’”’ of all American vessels 
by British cruisers, and hundreds of “impressed” 
American seamen had already suffered by the 
assertion and practice of this claim. 

Macdonough, then a young lieutenant, was in 
command of a vessel lying in the harbor of Gib- 
ralter. In his absence an armed boat from an 
English frigate boarded the vessel, and carried 
off one of the sailors. The young commander 
soon found out what was going on, and gave 
swift chase inan armed boat of his own. He 
overtook the kidnappers, and though his force 
was considerably inferior, he promptly rescued 





the sailor, and returned in triumph to his ship. 


ina great rage. He rushed on board his ship, 


The captain of the British vessel pursued him | 


pray just where he was. While Downie and jj, 


young commander knelt on his deck in the midy 
of his men, and poured out his soul to the Mog 
High. 

“O Lord God of Hosts, God of battles! Rp, 
member thy servant now. In this need anj 
struggle appear in thy power, and prosper the 
right and rebuke the wrong. All our help anj 
hope are in thee. O God of hosts! God of bai. 
tles! be gracious unto us, and give courage t 
these men; give success to our arms; give yic. 
tory to our country’s cause. Amen.” 

Almost on the echo of his prayer came the 
thunder of the first British broadside, and th 
crash of cannon balls through the Saratoga’s 
rigging. 

The reply of the Americans was prompt anj 
deadly. The fight began in earnest, and raged 
with increasing fury, both on the water and m 
the land,—Macomb and Prevost pelting each 
other at the Saranac Bridge, and Macdonough 
and Downie pelting each other on Plattsbuy 
Bay. 

The British commodore felt confident. Wit) 
his ninety-five guns against eighty-six, with his 
one thousand men against eight hundred, hoy 
could he doubt the result? But God was not 
‘on the side of the strongest battalion” that 
day; and Macdonough believed in God. 

Early in the battle an odd providential inc. 
dent diverted the horrors of the scene, and stim. 
ulated the courage of the Americans. It would 
have been whimsical under almost any other cir. 
cumstances. One of the enemy’s cannot-shot 
crashed through a hencoop on board the Saraty- 
ga (Macdonough’s flagship), and, of course, either 


and confronted him with a ferocity that was in- | killed or released all its inmates. An excited 


tended to have scared: him into apologizing at | 


once. 

‘How dared you take a man from His Majes- 
ty’s boat, sir?’ 

Macdonough was very calm, almost smiling. 

“The man is an American seaman, and I have 
done my duty,”’ said he. 

‘Tll come alongside and sink your ship!” 
cried the Englishman. 

“You can do so,” coolly replied Macdonough; 
“but so long as she swims that man you cannot 
have.” 

The quiet manner of the youthful lieutenant 
made the Briton furious. To be faced with such 
unruffled firmness by a beardless boy was insuf- 
ferable. 

“Tf I had been there,” he roared out, “you 
would not have dared to take that man off the 
boat!” 

“T should have attempted to,’’ said Macdon- 
ough, as quietly as ever. 

“What!” cried the captain, ‘‘do you mean to 
say that if I choose to impress men from this 
brig you’ll interfere?” 

“You have only to try it, sir, and see,’’ said 
Macdonough. 

The Englishman was fairly put out of counte- 
nance. All his bluster was worse than wasted 
on such an antagonist as this. It is enough to 
say that he did not “try” again to impress any 
of Macdonough’s sailors. There was something 
about the cool young Yankee officer that looked 
dangerous, and he let him alone. 

The troublous times that followed had further 
use for such a man as Thomas Macdonough. 
During the brief history of the gallant naval vic- 
tories that gained unfading reputation to our in- 
fant navy, he proved his superior quality, and 
won rapid promotion. The title of commodore 
was the highest America could give him, and 
none ever earned it better. He was a hero who 
owed nothing to rank; a knight of the sea with- 
out fear and without reproach; a born nobleman 
and a Christian. 

It is in connection with the battle of Platts- 
burg that Commodore Macdonough has been 
mentioned oftenest in song and story. Our last 
war with England was rapidly approaching its 
crisis when the little fleets built by the two hos- 
tile powers upon Lake Champlain met near the 
mouth of the Saranac for a decisive trial of 
strength. On the morning of the 11th of Sep- 
tember, 1814, about two months after the bloody 
affair of Lundy’s Lane, the battle of Plattsburg 
begun. 

The British and American land forces were 
facing each other across the river when Commo- 
dore Downie, with his men-of-war, rounded 
Cumberland Head and bore down upon Macdon- 
ough. The young hero was ready for him. It 
was characteristic of Macdonough that he never 
lost his hold upon the Almighty,—the best rea- 
son in the world, that he was always so cool and 
so quietly brave. Tommy Macdonough was a 
living example to a glorious text, “He that be- 





the freshness of the dew, and joyful light of the | lieveth shall not make haste.” 


cock flew up into the rigging, and flapping his 
wings, celebrated his freedom with a triumphant 
crow. The brave tars immediately hailed this 
as a happy omen. 

“Hurrah!’’ they shouted; ‘‘our flag will not 
be struck while that rooster crows!’’ And cov 
ered with sweat and powder, and spattered with 
blood, they plied their guns with redoubled spirit 
and effect. 

Again the cock crew and flapped his wings— 
crew again, and again, and again. 

It was better music than fife or drum tothe 
sailors. There was something strangely thril- 
ing in that farm-yard clarion of peace suddenly 
transformed into the pibroch of war, They 
fought like Spartans as they heard it. Nota 
shot touched chanticleer, where he stood in the 
shrouds. At intervals, through the whole time 
of the battle, his defiant cock-a-doodle-doo pealed 
out above the awful tumult, cheering the men. 
They stood fiercely to their guns, doing terrible 
execution,—Macdonough vigilant everywhere, 
calmly giving his orders. 

Two hours and twenty minutes, and dom 
came the British colors. Commodore Dowie 
was dead. One of his frigates, one brig, t¥0 
sloops of war, and several galleys became the 
Americans’ spoil, or were sunk in the lake. Be 
fore sunset Gen. Macomb had nobly supplement 
ed Macdonough’s work. The British were dris- 
en from our northern frontier. The prayils 
commodore was more than a match for them. 


Like Richard Montgomery, Thomas Macto 
ough lived to be only thirty-nine. The good and 
the brave sometimes live long lives in a brief pe 
riod of time, measuring life by results and n0t 
by years. 
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THE SPIRIT OF 1775. 
A Centennial Incident. 


John Howe, of Marlborough, in 1775 a quet 
farming town, was cobbling at a pair of shoes 
which he had promised should be done within ™ 
hour, when he heard that the British were marc 
ing to Concord. Being a man of his word, he 
keptat his work, notwithstanding the excitement, 
and the departure of his townsmen. He had ju 
finished the job when Polly Smith, the you's 
woman who kept the house where he boarded, 
ran into the shop. 

“John! John!’ she cried, with glowing cheeks 
and flashing eyes, “you ought to have beet of 
to Concord an hour ago. Every other man 
the village has got there by this time!” 

“°Twouldn’t be any use for me to go, anyho* 
I haven’t got any bullets,” said John. : 

“Come into the house and run some, then. 
replied Polly. a 

“T haven’t got anything to make ’em of. 

“©, I'll find something for you to make 
of,”’ and Polly darted into the house. ae 

Seizing every spoon on the dresser, she imme 
diately returned to him. ; 

“Here, take these,” she said, “and if you 
more I'll get em for you.” 
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In those days all the spoons in common use 
were made of pewter. 

John was soon supplied with balls. Taking 
his old gun, he started on the long walk of four- 
om miles, through the woods, to Concord. 
whenever he passed a house, the women and 
children all cheered him. 

Reaching Concord, he found the British were 
jyst starting from what is now the Agricultural 
Grounds, on their retreat to Boston. 

4 wounded ‘‘red-coat,” lying beside the road, 
pegged John, as he passed by, to put an end to 
his misery. 

“No,” said John, “I aint quite a brute, but I'll 
‘yt change pieces with you, and leave you to 
the women.” 

Exchanging his old gun for the enemy’s new 
nusket and ammunition, he joined in the pursuit, 
nd did good service on the way to Charlestown 
Neck. 

John Howe enlisted at Cambridge for the war, 
and fought at Bunker Hill. He was in most of 
our important battles of the seven-years’ contest, 
gnd never came home until the British had 
sailed for England! Being hardy, faithful and 
zealous, he was frequently chosen by Washing- 
ton for dangerous enterprises. He was one of 
the most useful men in the army, and on one oc- 
sion saved Washington’s life. 
the war it was Col. Howe who returned to Marl- 
borough. 

Polly Smith, during these years, had been spin- 
ning, weaving and knitting for the soldiers. 
She was the first person Col. Howe sought. 
When, however, he returned her spoons, they 
were of silver, and marked “Polly Howe.” 

The descendants of John and Polly are among 
the most highly honored in our country. 

JuLIA P. HALE. 





THE MINISTER’S TOMATOES. 


The readers of the Companion have doubtless 
heard of the Western “‘hay horses,”’ as the Ger- 
mans term the grasshoppers, whose ravages dur- 
ing the past two years have so beggared many 
ofour border States. Apropos of the wonderful 
stories told of their voracity, I have one to pre- 
vnt which may differ somewhat from the ma- 
jority, in that it is strictly true. 

A Methodist minister, a resident of one of the 
river counties of Nebraska, desiring to enjoy 
sme tomatoes of home culture, procured the 
necessary plants, and, one warm day in May 
last, began the labor of setting them out in the 
prepared soil back of his house. 

The grasshoppers, whose numerical strength 
and excellent appetites rendered them unpleas- 
ant neighbors, had not aw yet appeared upon his 
especial territory, and, although he saw them in 
the air and upon the surrounding fields, the 
god man hoped, by constant watchfulness, to 
beable to preserve his favorite plants from their 
attacks, 

With happy anticipations, therefore, of the 
blushing fruit which he should gather from his 
matured vines, he lengthened the row of tender 
plants, moving slowly from spot to spot as he set 
one sprout after the other, until but three of the 
twenty-four plants which he had purchased re- 
mained. 

Then, resting for a moment, he glanced proud- 
ly back to review the result of his toils, when a 
sight met his astonished eyes which chilled his 
heart with despair, and at one fell blow swept 
from him the bright visions of the future. 

His tomato plants had disappeared, two only 
of the entire number remaining, and towards 
these the black army of his foes was rapidly ad- 
vancing. As fast as the sprouts had been set, 
the grasshoppers had eaten them, waiting pa- 
tiently behind him for each succeeding meal! 

The minister escaped to the house, and yet 
lives to tell the tale; but no tomatoes graced his 
table last fall. 

He often remarks, when alluding to the rather 
surprising circumstance, “Things in the world 
are very uncertain; but I never fully realized 


how very changeable are all human affairs until | 


Icame to the grasshopper country.” 
lial 


THE DANCE OF THE EAGLES. 





The national ds f egro i 
gant, but it h so ve ae es ae ~<A - 0s | served a small brook near at hand, and that the tow- 
: a i | ering rocks shut out the wind upon three sides. He 

y | readily saw why this spot had been chosen for their 
Many years ago, when the Montenegrins had no | 


national dance, some of their young men said,— | 


called the Dance of the Eagles. 


invent a dance. 


like the young eagles.”” And so they did. 


At the end of | 


horizontally, leaping as high as each one can, left his face, and his limbs trembled perceptibly. 


opposite the other, and twirling around. As fast 
| as the dancers give up from exhaustion, they ut- 
| ter a piercing shriek. 

Many of the customs of the Montenegrins are 
very simple and primitive, among them that of 
a judge under a spreading tree, called the tree 
of justice, as Deborah judged Israel under the 
palm-tree. 

+r 
CLOUDS. 
The chilly cloud is earth-begot,— 
There’s none on high; 
The sun serene that changes not 
Still rules the sky. 
Gop is thy sun; He shines alway, 


Each ray is love; 
He dwelleth in eternal day,— 
Then look above. 





—~oo—_—_———— 
For the Companion. 
INDIAN PETE. 


By the Author of “The Bear Hunters.” 
| CHAPTER V. 





When the two boys separated in quest of game, 
Tom did not think that it was the better plan. But 
as he had acted without judgment so many times, he 
did not have the courage to suggest to George that 

| it would be better to keep together, fearing lest he 
should be accused of cowardice. 

Taking a course opposite to the one his companion 
had chosen, he started off with as stout a heart as he 
could command. * 

Not many minutes after the separation, while Tom 
was carefully picking his way among the rocks, a 
young antelope bounded along within a hundred 
feet. The sight was unexpected. Tom raised his 
rifle and fired. 

The beautiful creature made scarcely a dozen leaps 
before it fell to the ground and expired. 

“That was a good shot,” thought Tom, delighted 
at his success. Drawing his knife, he hastened to 
the spot where the antelope had fallen. 

Having seen antelopes while on his way across the 
plains, their flesh being a favorite article of food 
with the emigrants, he knew how to dress them. 

After cutting away the most desirable portions, he 
started for camp. 

He had not proceeded far when he remembered 
that he had left his rifle near the carcass of the ante- 
lope. Returning for it, he was surprised to find it 
gone. 

He searched the ground over and over again, but 
all in vain. 

“Well, that is queer,” said he to himself. “I’m 
sure I left it right here by this animal, and where” 
—and Tom stopped short, for an Indian warrior 
stepped out from behind a rock, a few feet distant, 
holding in his hand the missing gun. 

The terrified boy, comprehending his danger, start- 
ed at full speed in an opposite direction. He had 
gone but a few feet when two other savages, in full 
war paint, stepped out in the path, directly in front 
of him. 

“T am a prisoner to these Indians!’’ he exclaimed, 
in terror. Pale and trembling, he stood staring at 
the painted savages. 

It was plain enough that the Indians had been 
brought hither by the sound of his rifle. There was 
no escape from them. 

The savages motioned to Tom to move on in a di- 
rection opposite to that which led to camp. He 
walked on ahead, the three redskins following, In- 
dian file. 

“This is terrible,” he thought, “and it all comes 
from riding too far ahead of our party this morning. 
I wish George was with me, for then we might help 
each other.”’ 

As yet the three captors had not exchanged a word 
in the hearing of their prisoner, but they seemed 
instinctively to divine each other’s wishes, and 
worked together as if they were parts of one ma- 
chine. 

Tom’s situation was miserable enough, and he 
could see no ground upon which to base the slight- 
est hope. 

It was growing dark, and still they steadily 
marched on. He became footsore and weary, yet on 
he was driven by his captors, over rocks, and through 
tangled undergrowth, as if rest was farthest from 
their thoughts, 

“Halt!” 

It was one of the Indians who, in a clear, military 
voice, with an English accent, gave the command. 
Tom obeyed with soldier-like promptness. 

From the preparations of the savages, it was evi- 
| dent that they intended to camp there for the night. 
| They were in a wild part of the hills, completely 

hemmed in by rocks and bushes, while the darkness 
was so intense that the dusky forms of the redskins 
seemed like flitting shadows. 

In a few minutes fuel had been collected, a light 
struck, and a roaring camp-fire was in full blast. 





camp. 


| who had given the command to halt said,— 
| Why don’t you sit down?” 


Th ‘ Tom was not a little surprised to hear himself ad- 
'@ national dance does not consist of any | gressed in such good English. He looked at the 
eps, but the dancers jump with arms extended ' Indian intently. As he gazed, every vestige of color 
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“What made that scar on your cheek?” 

The Indian who asked the question advanced and 
put his finger upon the cicatrice. 

“You did, Pete, with that stone which you threw 
at me when we were school-boys in Iowa,’’ was Tom’s 
reply. 

Time had, indeed, changed the relative positions 
of Tom Howell, the Caucasian, and Pete, the Sioux 
Indian. 

Years had passed since they were school-boys to- 
gether. Then Tom had so tyrannized over Pete as to 
make his life a burden, and to drive him from civili- 
zation into the wilderness for protection. 

Now they were again brought face to face,—Pete, 
a Sioux warrior and chief, from whom Tom, the 
captive, was begging for his life. 

Tom had changed very much since the days he 
acted the bully of the country school. More than 


Tom was silenced. Looking into the hard, frown- 
| ing features of the savage, he realized how useless 
| it was, in his present situation, to plead for forgive- 

ness from such a foe, 
| “I have decided what to do,” added Wau Saka, a 
| moment later. 
| Tom’s heart fairly stood still at this announcement. 
| “T'll take you home to my mother, and if you 
| think my heart is hard, let me tell you you will 
never know how my race can hate until you see her.” 
| The party started at once on the back track. 
| The only hope which cheered the despairing Tom 
| through the weary tramp was that George’s influence 
| might mitigate his enemy’s hate and avert hisdoom. 
(Continued next week.) 


tm 
A VISIT TO ARLINGTON HEIGHTS. 


once, as he grew older, had he felt ashamed of | 
the mean part he had played towards the young 
Indian. Again and again he felt remorse because |! 


Arlington—As it Was. 
“Tells you what, dar’s lots of de fustest compery 


As the flames illuminated the darkness, Tom ob- | life. 
“O, Pete, spare me! I know I wronged you when 


we were boys, but I am truly sorry forthe past. Let 


After much hesftation and many misgivings, he 

“How is it that all our neighbors have national | moved several feet to the edge of the brook, knelt 
dances of their own, and we have none? Let us down and took a long draught from it, for he was 
As our mountains are the home both hungry and thirsty. 
of the eagles, let us make the dance like the ea- | 
gles rushing from the rocks, and let us scream 


The Indians eyed him sharply. Presently the one 


he had been the cause of little Pete’s return to bar- 
barism. 

Now these thoughts were more tormenting than 
ever, for he also remembered that the red man never 
forgets or seldom forgives an injury. 

The moment he answered the Indian’s question, 
he extended his hand. The chieftain, with a look 
of cold disdain, refused to take it. 

Pretending not to notice this ominous repulse, 
Tom, influenced by his old cowardice when cornered, 
said, with a forced cheerfulness,— 

“I have often wondered what became of you, Pete, 
since that time that you left usso suddenly. Iam 
really sorry for the part I took in that affray, but you 
got even with me, as this scar shows. If you hadn’t 
so suddenly disappeared, I should have hunted you 
up and made a treaty of peace with you.” 

Tom knew well that he was not telling the truth 
in this last assertion, still he was anxious to concili- 
ate Pete. The Indian’s austere and stoical expres- 
sion was not calculated to inspire hope. 

The reply of the chief was crushing. 

“We had made a treaty of peace just before you 
attacked me.” 

“T believe you are right, and I deserved what I got 
for breaking it,”’ replied Tom; ‘but it made a great 
change in me. George Fontaine will tell you that.” 
The dusky face of the Sioux brightened at the 
mention of George Fontaine’s name. Tom was 
sharp enough to see it, and to follow up the advan- 


tage. 

“Where ishe? Is he well?” inquired Pete, evi- 
dently interested. 
“He was when I left him a few hours since,”’ was 
Tom’s reply. 
“Where?” 
Here Tom indulged in a ruse, calculated to benefit 
his position, and curry favor with Pete. 
“You know George is a great friend of mine, and 
I should never forgive myself did I betray him into 
the hands of an enemy,” said Tom, hesitatingly. 
The black eyes of the Sioux flashed scorn as, re- 
coiling a step, he said,— 
“He was a friend to me when I needed one, and I 
would die to defend him! 
a friend, or forgives a foe.” 
It was a withering reply, and Tom, seeing that he 
had made a mistake, hastened to appease Pete’s in- 
dignation. 


friendly to George. 


taken.” 


with himself some serious matter. 


reach there before daybreak.”’ 
half gone. 
rather interfered with my evening meal, eh, Pete?’ 


pect of again tinding George. 
would use his influence to have him set at liberty. 
The chief, whose Sioux name was Wau-Saka 
scowled fiercely at Tom. 
ident, displeased him. 


frown and hesitating manner. 
“What is the matter? Why do you hesitnte 
Pete?” persisted Tom. 


reply. 
Poor Tom was stunned. 


ize the war-painted Wau-Saka to be. 
could rally, he, in pleading tones, begged for hi 


me live, and I’ll do for you anything, only spare m 
life!’ 


and hatred depicted on the Indian’s face as he mad 
answer,— 
“Spare you! No, never! Your cruelty drove m 


man whom you now fear. 
wavered in my purpose to one day hunt you out an 
punish you. 









An Indian never forgets 


“I only wanted to make sure that you are still 
Your manner convinces me, 
George and I parted company but a short time before 
you found me. We both started to hunt our supper, 
and our camp was within a few rods of where I was 


The Indian stood a few minutes as if debating 


“It’s a long way,” said he at last, turning his head 
and looking off through the darkness, “but we can 


“Of course we can reach there, for the night isn’t 
I am ready fora start any minute, only 
I must say I’m a little hungry. You remember you 

Tom was facetious, for his spirits rose at the pros- 
He knew George 


The familiarity, it was ev- 


If Tom had not been too much elated at the pros- 
pect of deliverance, he would have noticed Pete’s 


“I only hesitate whether to punish you now, or to 
wait until I find George Fontaine,” was the Sioux’s 


He stared in mute appeal 


at his implacable enemy, for such he began to real- 
As soon as he 


It would be impossible to portray the contempt 


back to the wilderness, and made me the savage 
Since then I have never 


I left civilization hating the white race. 


Only the remembrance of my sole friend, George 
Fontaine, makes the race tolerable to me. 
showed me no mercy, you need expect none.” 


You 


in de ole house dis yer night!” 

So said a tall, stout negro man to an equally stout 
and buxom woman who stood with folded arms 
looking down the road, along which fine equipages 
were coming with their splendid horses and bediz- 
ened coachmen. 

“Yes, dar’s right smart!’? was the answer. ‘*Reck- 
on now Massa Lee’s brought his new wife home he'll 
likely let you an’ I be married, Pompey.” 

“Ise no doubt ob it,” answered the man with dig- 
nity, lifting himself from the gate-post. “Course 
he’d like to make other folks happy when he’s done 
gone brought home de gran’darter ob de fustest man 
ob de world. Idelude to Ginral Washington. But 
come, we must see to tings ginerally; dar won’t be 
no supper ’less we’s dar.” 

The two ebony waiters, who had been house-ser- 
vants from their childhood, now hurried towards 
the kitchen-part of the mansion, while stately wom- 
en, in rich satin and brocades, were pouring into the 
sumptuous parlors. 

How grand and graceful they were, those dames 
of the early part of our country! Ceremonious, too, 
with low bows, and elegant courtesys, and courtly 
manners, That tall man, standing by the side of the 
handsome bride he has just brought home to Arling- 
ton House, is Robert E. Lee, a model in form and 
manners, with his keen eye, brilliant smile, and 
ready wit. There is no hint of the stern, gray war- 
rior in his face. The cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand has not yet risen in the political sky. All is 
peace and serenity, and the young bride looks over 
her new possessions with a smile of joy and pride. 
The parlors fill with distinguished guests,—senators, 
officers of State, titled strangers, men of great repute 
in letters, and it is not long before all the rooms are 
filled, and even the spacious halls. 

Arlington House is in the height of its glory now. 
Everywhere,—on mantles and tables, in niches, from 
the splendid chandelier,—the soft blaze of innumer- 
able wax candles is reflected in the long mirrors, and 
the perfume of flowers delights the senses. Some- 
times, in the background, the serene faces of the 
slaves meet one’s gaze, either looking in at the win- 
dows, or softly bearing trays with refreshments. 
Outside one can hear the subdued laughter and 
frolic of the “hands” on the place, from the year- 
old toddler to the mischief-making monkey just en- 
tering manhood, who only knows how to make fun 
and trouble for those about him. 

If you look round this stately apartment you will 
notice some very rare and valuable pictures,—two 
by Vandyke, one by Sir Godfrey Kneller, painted in 
1707; near these is a fine engraving of the “Death of 
Chatham,’ and a “Death of Wolfe,” presented to 
Washington by Benjamin West. In another place 
yon see the Mount Vernon plate, bearing the arms 
and crest of Washington, while if you wish to go up 
stairs, you are shown the bed and bedstead upon 
which Washington, as first President, slept during 
his presidency, and on which he breathed his last. 
At supper you will notice some old china, that has 
on it the names of the votes of the old confederation, 
»| and will be at all times interested in studying the 
four original paintings representing the father of his 
country, by the most eminent artists. 

While the revel is at its height, while the pretty 
young ladies of that period and the ceremonious 
young gentlemen are dancing to the strains of most 
melodious music, and their elders are settling them- 
selves to conversation and cards, let us go out into 
the moonlight, which, as one romantic young miss 
asserts, is just heavenly! So it is. What can be 
more so? The whole frontage of Arlington House— 
one hundred and forty feet—seems bathed in silver 
mist. The lights stream from the windows, and min- 
gle with the broad swathes of moonlight, and soften 
the shadows of the noble trees. The sound of music 
breathes a witching sweetness on this still night. 
Now stand here and look at Washington sleeping, 
near midnight, under the soft light of the heavens. 
s| We are two hundred feet above the river. 

The house, built from adesign of the temple of 

Pastum, near Naples,—with its great Doric col- 
umns, its portico, sixty feet in length, and twenty- 
y | five in depth, its graceful wings,—looks like a fairy 
picture with illuminations. We pass on, with a 
glance at the glittering river, softened of every harsh 
e | shore outline, to the rear of the building. 
Here we are conscious of entering a little world 
e| by itself,—for we come upon the slave quarters. 
Aged men and women, seated before the doors of 
their little cabins, rise respectfully at our approach, 
and make their reverence to “Massa Lee’s compery.”’ 
An air of thrift and contentment meets the eye, 
whatever of trouble or restlessness may abide be- 
neath it. We ask one old white-headed grandfather 
| if we may go in, 


? 


d 
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‘Sartin, miss, sartin,” is his reply, and we 
take a peep, standing on the threshold. 

Warm as the weather is, a great log smoulders 
in the immense fireplace. On the black floor, 
playing with two or three dogs, are two little | 
ebonies, screaming with laughter, and showing | 
their ivory teeth. A young woman near the} 
fireplace is rocking the cradle. Two small can- | 
dies serve to make darkness just visible, and not | 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


On Decoration Day the sight of the assembied | temporary of Queen Elizabeth, in whose reign 
masses is an imposing one. Gen. R. E. Lee is | the East India Company was created. Down to 
gone, his wife is gone. Of that splendid bridal | the death of Aurungzebe, in 1707, the Mogul 
party, how many are living to-day? One little | Empire was great, or, at least, managed to keep 
girl finds, bedded in the roots of an old tree, a | up the show of greatness. But in another cen- 
small pewter spoon, and immediately concludes | tury it had become a mere skeleton, and the 
that it belonged somewhere in the household, | Emperor a mere dependent of the English. 
and keeps it as a memorial, | The last of the Mogul Princes who was treat- 

We walk through the deserted portico; we see | ed as a royal person was that King of Delhi who 
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months. In one respect they diiier from oy, 
own Congress; for at certain stated periods the, 
meet together, in joint session, and deliberate «, 
proposed laws. 

The Emperor has his Cabinet, as do the Amer. 
ican President and the English Queen; and there 
is also an advisory “Council of State,”’ « usisting 
of twenty-four members, appointed by the Ep. 
peror for life. 


far from us we see several hens roosting on|a decrepit old negro on crutches, crouching at 
chairs or sticks. From every little cabin the lit-| one end. Somebody asks him if he belongs to 


' was made Emperor by the Sepoy rebels in 1857. 


Dom Pedro rules over a nation of some tey 
| The English degraded him, and sent him to die 


tle dagkies literally swarm about us. 





In another place we hear singing; a fine voice, 
musical though powerful, trolls out the words: 


“QO, we’s gwine a fishing, 
Gwine a fishing, 
O, we’s gwine a fishing 
When de morning wakes!” 
And somebody tells us that the man is an old 
slave of Washington's, and that his young mis- 
tress is very careful of him, that he does nothing 
except fish and take his ease. 

Back again to the kitchen, where we look in, 
Such savory smells, roaring fires, important 
faces!’ The cook, who is pointed out to us, is 
immense. She sits throned like a queen before 
the fire, where slowly turns the mighty spit. 
Back and forth run the white-aproned waiters, 
all taking their orders from her, and the Babel 
of sound is something to hear, Light, festivity, 
beauty, and freedom from care,—how prosper- 
ous seems the future of this handsome couple! 
But let us look at Arlington House 


As it Is. 

A merry party of us hire carriages, cross the 
long bridge, and drive over to Arlington. It is 
twilight when we start; there will be a moon in 
a few hours, and by the time we reach the ven- 
erable mansion all the world rejoices in the sil- 
ver beams. The view is more beautiful from 
the Heights than ever before, for the city it looks 
upon has enlarged its bordérs; and away off 
thero in the distance can be seen the faint, white 
presence of the noble Capitol,—so pure, so shad- 
owy, and yet so imposing, 

We turn to Arlington House, but the life, and 
the love, and the brilliancy are gone. There is 
the noble colonnade; the pillars stand as they 
did on that eventful night; but no light streams 
through the windows, no witching smiles are 
secn in the once beautiful parlors, The place 
looks ghostly, as if it might be peopled with the 
shadows of the dead who sleep on every side. 
Arlington Heights is now the synonyme fora 
graveyard, Nearly sixteen thousand brave fel- 
lows in blue and gray lie together within its pre- 
cincts, 





Where light feet tripped through lovely ver- 
dure to the once famous Custis Spring, many a 
mother’s boy has slept for years. The fine old 
forest that once sheltered its limpid waters was 
ent down by the army, or rather for its use. 
There is astrange air of desolation about the 
place. One can scarcely fancy that it has been 
the scene of festivity that was almost princely. 


the place. | 

“No, miss, I "longs to no one,” he answers, | 
rather mournfully. ‘‘Ise on’y staying my ’point- | 
ed time, till the great change comes.” 

“But did you never know any of the people 
who were here in Gen. Lee’s time?’ 

“O Lord love you!’’ and now his eyes bright- 
en. “Ise had sons anddarters thar. Gen’l Lee! 
why, bress de Lord, misse! I did know him— 
deed did I—’member when he was married. I 
was right peart of a Jad den, I was.’’ He shook 
his head mournfully, as he added, “dem days 
dead and gone, misse. Ise living ‘long o’ de 
tombstones now. Ise lost three big boys in de 
war, an’ dar old farder looks after dem all he 
can,—takes car o’ their ashes like. Ise waitin’ 
for de day ob de resurrection, an’ Tll be dar! 
Yes, praise de Lord, I'll be dar!”’ 








He had lifted his old hat, and his eyes were 
streaming with tears. We gave him some mon- 
ey, strolled through the old paths, and out under 
the fine carriage entrance, somewhat sadder than 
we had entered. Only the children chattered 
and showed their trophies,—a flower, a pebble, 
a bit of moss, and the old pewter spoon, which 
little Lizzie S. regards as the chiefest of her 
treasures. Mrs. M. A. DENISON, 


THE QUEEN’S NEW TITLE. 

A new title has been added to those borne by 
Queen Victoria, who is just closing the thirty- 
ninth year of her reign over the British Empire, 
the throne of which she ascended on the 20th of 
June, 1857. By an Act of Parliament the Queen 
of Great Britain is to take the title of Empress 
of India. 

Virtually that illustrious lady has been the 
sovereign of India ever since 1858, when the Gov- 
ernment of that country was transferred from 
the English East India Company to the Crown. 
Perhaps, strictly speaking, the British sovereigns 
of the last one hundred and nineteen years have 
been as much rulers of large parts of India as 
they have been of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Queen Victoria, however, is the first of these 
five who has taken the title which expresses the 
fact. 

“British India’? may be said to date from the 
day (June 25, 1757,) on which Clive, by winning 
the battle of Plassey, conquered Bengal. During 
the nine years preceding that battle the English 
had done something in the way of Indian con- 
quests. But by the victory at Plassey they ob- 
tained such a foothold in the country that in less 
than a century they became masters of the whole 
of India. 

It was not, however, until they had destroyed 
their Bengal Sepoy army, in 1857-8, that the 
power of Great Britain in India was made se- 
cure. The Sepoys rebelled in 1857, only a few 
weeks before the hundredth anniversary of the 





battle of Plassey. Some fifteen months after the | 
rebellion began, the rule of India was trans- | 
ferred, as already mentioned, to the Crown. 

The change has been completed through the as- 

sumption, by the Queen, of the Great Mogul’s | 
title; or, rather, of that title so far as it can be | 
assumed by a woman. For neither the Mahom- | 


possible that a woman should be the ruler of In- | 
dia. 








The slave huts are gone, orin ruins. On their 
site stands an amphitheatre, erected by Govern- 
ment, and which holds five thousand people. 


descended from Timur, commonly called Tamer- 
lane. Its greatest member was Akber, a con- | 


in an insular prison. 

The person formally announced as his succes- 
sor is a Christian woman, the head of a family 
that was not even of royal rank until 1714,— 
more than two centuries after the founding of 
the Mogul dynasty,—when her predecessor, the 
Elector of Hanover, became George I., King of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Of all the events 
that have illustrated the mutations of royal 
houses, this is one of the most wonderful. It 
will doubtiess give offence to the Mahometans 
of India, for they dislike the idea of being ruled 
by a woman, and especially a woman who is 
a Christian. Though but a minority in India, 
they are rich, brave, fanatical, and what is of 
more importance, are bound together as one 
body. It would not be surprising if trouble 
should arise there, on account of a woman seat- 
ing herself on the Mogul throne. 





+o ——_—- 
For the Companion. 
PARTED. 


[ sailed upon the retiuent sea, 
Calm was the night in June, 

And, in the fringes of the eve, 

ow lay the rosy moon. 

And then L asked, for fancy free 
To parted friends would rove, 

Do tender memories of me | 
Awake the glow of love? | 








O life! O love! time’s refluent sea | 
Will soon detach my bark, 

And shores be lost and night to me 
Fall pitiful and dark. 

Life has its thoughts that come again, 
And this may come to me,— 

Will sweet my memory remain 
Beyond that refluent sea ? 


+o 





BRAZIL. 

The visit of Dom Pedro of Brazil to this coun- 
try lends fresh interest to the large and prosper- 
ous empire over which he rules, and has ruled 
for thirty-five years, | 

Although Brazil is further from us, if we 


count the days it takes to reach it, than Europe, | 


it seems nearer, for it is in the same hemisphere, | 
and there is a neighborly sound in the name of 
the continent on which it is situated,—South 
America, 

We know much less, and hear less often, of | 
Brazil, however, than of the large: European na- | 
tions. This is partly because those nations are | 
older and more historic, partly because our | 
means of hearing of them are much better, and | 
partly, too, because very few striking or startling 
events have taken place in Brazil in recent 
years, 

It is said that “happy is the nation that has 
no history.” And if this is true, Brazil has been 
fortunate during the reign of its present Emper- 
or, for the tenor of its way has been quite even 
and tranquil. Yet Brazil is a very interesting 
country, much the most interesting of the lands 
on the southern continent. Its history is not 
without romantic and stirring events; its natural 
characteristics are varied and often exceedingly | 
picturesque; its productions are tropical and | 
abundant; the manners of its people are curious, | 
and its political form is well worthy of study. 

Although it isan empire, Brazil is nearly if | 
not quite as free a country as our own republic. 
To be sure, it is governed by an Emperor, whose | 
title and power are obtained by hereditary suc- 
cession, and who will leave these to his heiress. | 
But the Emperor governs subject to the will of | 
his people. It is a “constitutional empire,””—that | 
is, a government in which the Ministers are re- | 
sponsible to the Parliament, and in which the! 
Parliament is chosen, at stated intervals, by the 
nation. 

The Parliament, or ‘Legislative Assembly,” 
consists, as do the Legislatures of the United 
States, England, France, and most other civilized 
countries, of two bodies. Of these, the Upper 
House is called the Senate, the members of which 
are elected for life by electors chosen by the peo- 
ple. A senator must be forty years of age, and 
must have an income of at least eight hundred 
dollars a year. 

The members of the ‘“‘Congress,”’ as the Lower 
House is called, are chosen indirectly, for a pe- | 














of at least four hundred dollars a year. | 
The Brazilian senators and congressmen have 


year. 
The Houses meet early in May, and sit four 


millions of souls, nearly two millions of thea 
being slaves, and two hundred and fifty thoy. 
sand belonging to the original race which inhap. 
ited Brazil before it was conquered and colonize) 
by the Portuguese. His sway extends over ay 
area of something like three millions of squap, 
miles. It is divided into twenty provinces, 

Brazil is only thickly settled near the Atlant: 
coast, and round about the chief seaport towns, 
In the interior there are vast tracts of unsettled 
land. Its principal productions are cotton an) 
sugar, though its crops comprise a large variet) 
of tropical products, and it has valuable mines, 
It is to the credit of Dom Pedro that a system 
for the gradual abolition of slavery has bee, 
adopted, and is now in progress. All childrey 
born of slaves since September, 1871, are to be 
free, though they must serve the masters of 
their parents till they are twenty-one, as bound 
apprentices. The Emperor set the example in 
this good work by freeing all the slaves that he 
himself owned. 

Since he came to the throne, his subjects, who 
are of several and mixed races, have become or 
derly and law-abiding, and have rapidly ad- 
vanced in thrift and intelligence. They seem 
contented with their Government, and are find- 
ing out the chances of wealth afforded by their 
favored land. 

There are six railways and five telegraphic 
lines in the empire, and ere long there will be 
many more. 

It may be added that while the Roman Catho 
lic is the State religion, all creeds and churches 
are tolerated and protected; and that a system 
of free education has been established in Brazil 
within the last ten years. 

——_+oo—__ —_—_——. 
HARRIET HOSMER. 

Among the notable contributions of art to the 
Centennial will be a group of statuary represent. 
ing Emancipation. It is a large, ideal work, on 
which is inscribed, “The African Sibyl Fore. 
shadowing the Freedom of her Race.” This 
group and a copy of the massive gates—they are 
ten feet wide and seventeen feet high, and con- 
tain seventy-one figures—executed for Lord 
Brownlow, will form the contribution of Miss 
Hosmer to her country’s Centennial Exhibition. 

Harriet Hosmer, now so eminent as a sculptor, 
was born at Watertown, Mass., in 1831. Her 
mother died from consumption when Harriet was 
achild. Her father, a physician, in order that 
his daughter’s constitution might be strength- 
ened to resist this hereditary tendency, compelled 
Harriet to live an outdoor life. He gave hera 
horse, dog, gun and boat, which enabled her not 
only to re-create her strength, but to gratify her 
fondness for natural history. She collected birds 
and animals, dissected some and stuffed others. 
Her passion was to model in clay. In order that 
she might be correct in her modelling, she stud- 


| ied anatomy, and oceupied much of her leiswe 


time in dissecting arms and legs. Subsequently 
she studied under a professor of anatomy, in St. 
Louis College, and won her diploma by her 
thorough knowledge of the subject. 

On her return home she commenced to model 
an ideal bust of Hesper, which, when finished in 
clay, she reproduced in marble. She worked for 
months with chisel, and mallet, and file. 

“Now,” she said to her father, when the bust 
was finished, ‘now I am ready to go to Rome.” 

“And you shall go this very autumn,” was 
the reply. 

Miss Hosmer went to Rome, studied and 
worked hard, and in a few years attained unto 
the reputation and fortune which her genius, il 
dustry, and perseverance merited. 





oo 


THE STEAM BLAST. 

The locomotive, as we now have it, is there 
sult of many improvements. One of the most 
effective of these, the steam-blast, or blast-pip® 
was due toa happy thought of some engine-driv- 
er, who, however, did not think of increasing 
the draught of the furnace, but only of getting 
rid of the steam that blew in his face. 


etan rulers or their subjects ever considered it! riod of four years. They must have anincome| Previous to the invention of the steam-Dlast, 
| 


bellows were employed to keep up the fire in the 
boiler. These were worked by the engine, and 


The Mogul dynasty dated from 1521,+ when it | salaries, the former receiving eighteen hundred | so much power was wasted in keeping the fur 
was established by the Emperor Baber, who was dollars, and the latter twelve hundred dollars, a| nace going. The waste steam ejected from the 


eylinders was constantly puffing ont in ihe face 
of the engineer, so that he could not see clearly 
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before him. This annoyance nobody scemed to 
know how to get rid of. At last some engineer 
—it is not known who—said, ‘“‘Let us send the 
steam up the chimney.” 

No sooner said than done. <A pipe was made, 
connecting each cylinder with the smoke stack, 
On trial of the improved engine, it was found, tu 
the astonishment of the engineers, that they had 
not only got rid of the annoyance of the steam, 
but that the bellows were of no use. The faster 
the engine went the more vigorous became the 
furnace fire. 

A little thought dispelled the mystery. The 
hot steam being discharged into the compara- 
tively cold chimney, a vacuum was produced, 
which the air rushed through the furnace to fill. 
The faster the engine went, the greater the 
amount of steam sent up the chimney, and the 
more active the draught through the furnace. 
The bellows was removed, so much power was 
saved, and the engineer got rid of the nuisance 
of the steam blowing in his face. 


2 
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ANECDOTES OF HENRY CLAY. 

Henry Clay was a ready, self-poised man, who sel- 
dom allowed accidents to disturb him. Once, when 
addressing a mass-meeting, he forgot a poetical quo- 
tation which he wished to use then and there. An 
ordinary speaker would have broken down. But 
Mr. Clay, slowly passing his hand over his brow, 
seemed lostin thought. The audience, thinking the 
orator possessed by some thought almost too great 
for utterance, hung breathless in expectation. Mr. 
Clay gained time for his mind to recall the forgotten 
lines. Suddenly his countenance lighted, and, with 
thrilling energy, he recited,— 





« ‘Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land?’ ” 

In one of his speeches delivered in the United 
States Senate, Mr. Clay uttered a sentiment which 
greatly took with the people. “I had rather be right 
than be President,” said the orator. On a certain 
occasion he visited Rochester, N. Y., and was waited 
upon by a committee from the rural districts, anx- 
ious to express their devotion to him personally. 

“Mr, Clay, sir!’ said the red-headed, raw-boned 
spokesman. ‘We honor you as the man who had 
rather be President than to be right!” Clay smiled; 
the bystanders giggled; and the orator saw he had 
made ablunder. “Mr. Clay!’’ he began again; “sir, 
we honor you as the man who rather be—be—Presi- 
dent than to be right!’ “Yes, yes, yes!” shouted 
Clay, gayly; “I know what you mean. Glad to see 
you!” and he was introduced and “shook” all round. 


—t>> 
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THACKERAY’S GENEROUS DISPOSI- 
TION, 

Thackeray, the satirist and novelist, was a genial, 
generous man, whose wisdom kept his friends from 
feeling quite at home with him. “Whatever you 
talked about,” once said Mark Lemon, the editor of 
the London Punch, “you felt that he would have 
the wisest views upon the subject.” “I have known 
Thackeray,” said Douglas Jerrold, “eighteen years, 
and I don’t know him yet.” 


But the charming trait of Thackeray was his kind- 
ly disposition towards his fellow-craftsmen whose 
works were more popular than his own. He was 
He openly and 
honestly admired Dickens, his great rival. ‘Dom- 
bey and Son” was originally published in monthly 
When the fifth number appeared, contain- 
ing the death of little Paul, he startled Mark Lemon 
by suddenly laying it before him, and exclaiming, 
“There! Read that! There is no writing against 
Read 
the description of young Paul’s death. Itis unsur- 


without the least taint of jealousy. 


parts, 


such power as this! No one has achance. 
passed ; it is tremendous!” 


42> 
tor 


SPEAKING THE TRUTH. 





I¢ is not the habit of those who control princes 
and princesses to permit them to consult only their 
affections in marrying. State policy must first be 
asked, and then,—well, royalty is not supposed to 
have any affection which would thwart the State. 
Aune of Austria, daughter of Philip III., of Spain, 
was demanded in marriage for the son of the Empe- 
ror of Abyssinia. Though Rome was then striving 
to bring the Abyssinians over to the Catholic church, 
yet State policy, if not aversion, refused to permit 
Several 
years after, a royal messenger came from Louis 


this imitation of Othello and Desdemona. 


XIIL., asking her to share the throne of France: 


When the messenger took leave of her, he asked 


her commands for the king. 


“Assure him,” said the Infanta, “that I am quite 


impatient to see him.”” 


“Ah, madam,” said the gouvernante, the Countess 
de Altamira, “what will the King of France think 
when the Duke informs him that you are so eager 


to be married ?” 


“Have you not taught me,” returned the Infanta, 


sharply, “that I must always speak the truth?” 
—_——_+oo—_—_——_ 
A SMART MAN’S EXPLOIT. 


Mr. Raymond, the founder of the New York 
Times, was a little man, but he could doa wonder- 
ful amount of work. One of his characteristic feats 
of enterprise deserves to become historic. An ex- 


change describes it as follows: 


hi 


Boston to report aspeech of Webster, then in the 


The late Henry J. Raymond, in the early days of 
< career, before the era of telegraphs, was sent to 





patched their reporters, each selecting for the pur- 
pose two of their best short-hand writers to work 
against Mr. Raymond. After the speech had been 
delivered, the New York reporters took the night 
boat to return to New York, and all save Mr. Ray- 
mond gave themselves up to such enjoyment during 
the evening as the boat afforded. Mr. Raymond sat 
quietly in the back cabin, aud was observed to be 
writing furiously. This led toa reconnoissance by 
the others, when it was discovered that Mr. Ray- 
mond had on board a small printing office, fully 
equipped. His manuscript was taken, page by page, , 
by the compositors, set_up immediately, and at the | 
arrival of the boat in New York, at five o’clock in | 
the morning, Mr. Raymond’s report, making several 
columns of the Times, was all in type. These col- 
uns were put into the forms at once, and the read- 
ers of that journal were at six that morning served 


that time, was one of the greatest journalistic feats 
on record, and so completely astonished and as- 
tounded the other papers, that they never published 
the reports furnished by their short-hand writers, 
but acknowledged themselves fairly beaten. 


scicanllaneiae | 





DR. MACLEOD BEFORE THE QUEEN, 


Victoria and the royal family. He was a genial, | 
manly gentleman of culture, and he won the Queen’s | 
esteem by simply doing his duty as a preacher of the 
Gospel. In his journal, Dr. Macleod describes the 
first sermon he preached before the Queen: | 
I preached without a note the same sermon I | 
preached at Morven, and I never looked once at the | 
royal seat, but solely at the congregation. I tried to | 
forget the great ones I saw, and remember the great 
Ones I saw not,and sol preached from my heart, 
and with as much freedom, really, as at a mission 
station. . . . In the evening, after daundering 
in a green field with a path through it which led to 
the high road, and while sitting on a block of gran- 
ite, fullof quiet thoughts, mentally reposing in the 
midst of the beautiful scenery, I was roused from 
my reverie by some one asking me if I was the cler- 
gyman who had preached that day. Iwas soon in 
the presence of the Queen and Prince, when her 
Majesty came forward and said, with a sweet, kind 
and smiling face, “We wish to thank you for your 
sermon.”? She then asked me how my father was, 
what was the name of my parish, &c.; and so, after 
bowing and smiling, they both continued their quiet 
evening walk alone. And thus God blessed me, 
and I thanked His name. 


Dr. Macleod’s faithfulness and his sturdy inde- 
pendence is illustrated by another extract from his 
journal: 


The Duke of Edinburgh is here. I preached hap- 
pily. The Prince spoke to me about preaching only 
twenty minutes. I told him I was a Thomasa Beck- 
et, and would resist the interference of the State, 
and that neither he nor any of the party had any- 
thing better to do than hearme. So I preached for 
forty-seven minutes, and they were kind enough to 
say they wished it had been longer. 


————+oo-—____—_ 
A POINT OF LAW. 


It is often a false delicacy that leads one to con- 
ceal one’s age, aud it is as often an impertinent cu- 
riosity that questions one on the subject. A Maine 
lady, who had passed middle life, evaded the ques- 
tion of age, asked by an inquisitive lawyer, by rais- 
ing a legal point, which the court seemed willing to 
sustain. 


Once upon a time Aunt Tabitha was summoned as 
a witness in acase on trial atthe fall term of the 
supreme court held at Paris,—and an important 
witness she was. 

Tabitha had given her testimony, direct, terse and 
strong, and was turned over for cross-examination. 

“What is your name?” asked Cummings, with se- 
vere dignity. 

“T told it to Mr. Hastings,” answered the witness, 
with a snap. 

“To be sure, but I wish to know that I have it 
right.” 

“My name is Tabitha Sargent!” 

“Miss Sargent, you will not forget that you are 
under oath. Where do you now reside?” “In An- 
dover.” “How oldare you?” “Eh? What, sir?” 
“What is your age?” “I—don’t—know, —sir.” 
“Don’t know your own age ?”” 

“No, sir,’”’ Tabitha replied, firmly, but with a sharp 
twinkle of her keen gray eyes. “I have not the least 
recollection of the circumstance of my birth, and 
consequently couldn’t swear to its date. I may hay: 
heard other people speak of it, but I don't s*pose 
I’m here to tell what other folks say about things 
that haven’t got nothing whatsomever to do with 
this case. So, Mr, Charles Cummings, if it would be 
be any satisfaction to you, I tell you, once more,—I 
don’t know!” 

While Judge Kent ducked his head for a few mo- 
ments, Tabitha gathered herself for the next on- 
slaught. But there was no need. She had van- 
= ed the lawyer as he had never been vanquished 

‘ore. 


If the lady spoke the truth in regard to the mattex, 
the impertinence of the lawyer was handsomely 
turned. 


ame - — 
A “SNEEZING”? CASE, 
Aclerk in a London dry-goods store sneezed, and 
the sneeze led to a suit which was tried before a 
Judge and jury. 


The plaintiff was in the service of the army and 
navy co-operative stores, Westminster, and was en- 
gaged in the drapery department, of which the de- 

endant was manager. About ten o’clock at night, 
when assisting to take stock, having, as he alleged, 
a cold in his head, “she was compelled to sneeze.” 

There can be little doubt that he sneezed rather 
loudly, for defendant, hearing the report, came up 
to where the plaintiff and others were at work, and 
“demanded to know who sneezed.” The plaintiff at 
once magnanimously admitted that he was the 
sneezer; upon which the defendant told him that 
“the next time he wanted to sneeze, he must go out- 
side and do it.” 

Shortly afterwards the plaintiff “felt himself im- 
pelled to sneeze again,”’ and, putting on his overcoat, 
said to the defendant, “Please, sir, Iam going out 
to sneeze.”” He was thereupon told by the defend- 
ant that if he went outside, he must go altogether, 
and upon his proceeding to do so, the defendant in- 
sisted on his returning the week’s wages he had re- 
ceived a few hours previously, the week’s work not 





height of his fame. 


Rival city journals also dis- 


declined to comply with this demand, the defend- 
aut “took him by the collar and pushed him down a 
spiral staircase, a flight at a time.” 


between a policeman and the doorkeeper, and 
claimed damages for the injuries he had received by 
his rapid descent down stairs. After several wit- 
nesses had been examined, and the defendant had 
given his version of the affair, the jury gave a ver- 
dict for the plaintiif,—damages £20. 


e: 
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He was subsequently marched off the premises 





——-—+0r--— 
WHAT GOOD HE DOES. 
Toads have hardly been admitted into “good soci- 


| ety,’? yet, though time has partly cleared off the 
shadow that has rested over their reputation since | 
with a full report of Daniel Webster’s speech, deliv- | Shakespeare called them “ugly and venomous.” ; 
ered in Boston on the previous evening. This, at | But they would be vastly more valuable as pets than | 
poodle-dogsare. A writer in the Gardener's Chroni- 
cle says: | 


The toad is a most useful thing inagarden. I had | 


came and pounced upon it—*You are mine!’ This 
was wholly his work. I only watched him some- 
times, greatly pleased at his success. Another time, 
as I was one day walking along a path in the garden, 
I saw the toad approaching. The pace was quick for 
a toad, but I soon saw what he wasafter. Just on 
before him was a beetle, which I expected to see 
caught; but ere there was apparently time for them 
to meet, the beetle had disappeared so quickly that 
my eye was not quick enough to see it taken; but no 
doubt it was in the toad’s mouth, for I heard a click 
that told the tale of capture. Two other toads seem 
to have concerted between themselves how to act 
one evening so as to take a border regularly; and in 
order to do their work well, it appeared to be ar- 
ranged that one of them should go on the border, 
and the other stay outside, having the box edging 
between them; and so they did their work of clear- 
ng, keeping just opposite the one to the other, and I 
was watching them from the window above. I wish 
we could all act with good feeling towards such use- 
ful creatures. They do much good and no harm, 
but I have every reason to believe that they are 
sometime treated most cruelly. 


~~ 
> 


“THAT’S A TICKLER.” 
It was formerly the custom in Scotch churches for 
the clergymen to call together the members living 
in a given locality and catechise them: 


On one such gathering, in a retired village in Ayr- 
shire, George Sharp, a very ignorant collier, was 
present. The minister asked George to stand up, 
which George accordingly did. 

“Well, George,” said the clergyman, “I am about 
toask youaquestion. Lhope you will be able to 
answer me. What is the chicf end of man?” 
George paused for a minute, and then, looking at 
the minister, said, ‘‘Feth, that’s a tickler. 


Judging from their conduct, “the chief end of 
man” is a hard question to a great many people. 
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THE BITER BITTEN. 


It is quite too common to do a little cheating by 
giving small weight, though, of course, all reputable 
tradesmen eschew the sin. But one man’s cheating 
may lead another man to imitate him, as, for in- 
stance: 

The storekeeper said, “Here, my friend, those 
rolls of butter I bought of you last week all proved 
to be just three ounces short of a pound.” 

And the farmer innocently answered, “Well, I 
don’t see how that could be, for I used one of your 
own pound bars of soap for a weight.” 





THE MASSASOIT STEEL BOW. 





Lo — 
This powerful Steel Bow will send an arrow many rods. 
It is about three feet in length. The practice of archery 
cannot be too highly recommended, as it combines invig- 
orating exercise with amusement. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, for $1 00. 





Wax Materials for Autumn Leaves, 
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The beautiful tints and colors of the Antumn Leaves 
can be very perfectly copied by the use of variegated wax 
and leaf moulds. A cluster of Autumn Leaves is always 
an attractive ornament. This box contains twenty-four 
sheets of variegated wax in beautiful natural colors; met- 
al leaf-moulds of blackberry, sumach, myrtle, ivy; also 
the necessary amount of wire, and full instructions for 
making a beautiful spray of Autumn Leaves. 

This box of materials will be sert to any address, pos- 
tage paid by us, for $1 00. 





GLASS-CUTTER. 





Of late many different implements have been made of 
steel for cutting glass, and most of them have worked very 
well; but the one which we offer seems to be the most con- 
venient, durable and best. It does not cut quite so smooth- 
ly as a diamond, but for all ordinary work is just as good. 
The wheel, which does the cutting, is made of the best 
steel, and is tempered harder than glass. 

t = Glass-Cutter will be of great convenience in any 
‘amily. 
We will send it to any address, post-paid by us, for 35 c. 


c 4 of the above articles sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
ice by 
PERRY MASON & CO., 











expiring until the afternoon of the next day. As he 


Youth’s Companion Office, ? 
41 Temple Place. 5 Boston, Mass. 


PRATT'S ASTRAL OIL 


Manufactured expressly to displace the use of highly vol- 
atile and dangerous oils. 


CHAS. PRATT & CO., 


19—Lit NEW YORK. 


| o- HANDSOME Cards, notwoalike, w ithname, 25¢. 
| om , Box 











we) 25 White, ldc, Edw, Russell, Box 62, Newton, Mass. 
PORTABLE 
SODA FOUNTAINS. 
$40. $50. $75. $100. 
CHEAP & DURABLE. 
SHIPPED READY POR USE. 


Send forCatalocue. Address the only Manufacturers 


CHAPMAN & C0, “anae 








€ 


fonvellence, 
paid to any address on rec: 
19—1t s. 


Y 0 U R N A M handsomely 
printed on 
for only 25 CENTS; or, 40 in a Card-case for 35 cts.; 
25 Leap Year Cards for 25 ets. 
and terms for stay 
worth & Co., Broc 





THE SORRENTO GLUE POT, 


|a plant dreadfully infested with wood-lice, almost | Prepared expressly for the young artist and for family 
d stroyed by them, and a toad located himself close | con 
protector, aud in order to be ready in an | for use. Eve 
emergency, he made in the mould a hole all but deep | * 
enough to hide himself in, but not deep enough to 
The late Dr. Norman Macleod, a Scotch Presbyte- | ee age - — a a view nod the 
; nov: » os — of | plant; and when a wood-louse, beetle, or anythin 

rian clergyman, was a great favorite with Queen j Pr the kind, appeared near him or the plant, out é 
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y one who us 
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nd brush, all ready 














very useful a0 cts, se 
ptof price, by 
. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


50 CARD 





Post- 


Ww 






Agents wanted. 8 
mp. Full outfit, 25 cts. E.B 
ton, Mass. 





SouTu- 
19—13t 





A large, spicy paper and list of all styles with order, or 
paper and’ 10 samples, for 3-ct. stamp. 


CANT BE BEA 20 handsome Address 
6 Cards, no two alike, 
your name on them all, for 10 cts. and stamp. 


G.B. ULLMAN & 


‘o., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 19—26teow 


FLEETWOOD SCROLL SAW 

’ 
The only machine that will do Ac- 
curate, Artistic and Beautiful 
Work, such as Inlaid and Fine 
Sorrento Scro Sawing in 
Woced, Ivory, Shell or Metals. 
Unequalled for Rapidity, Durability, 
ete. Every Machine warranted as 
represented, Send Stamp for Cireular 
and Illustrated List of Designs, Brack- 
ets, Boxes, Easels, Photo. Frames, ete. 

TRUMP BROS., Man’t’rs, 

19£22 Wilmington, Del. 











60 cts.; highly colored and beautiful; easily 
transferred to any object. 60 Gem Chromos, 
3 yoOcts. 50 Embossed picture 0 cts.; choica 
samples of either, 10 cts. Wax Flower M lal, Chromos, 
Steel Engravings, Photographs, Views, Fancy Papers, lerfor- 
ated Mottoes. Games, Books, Music Boxes, &¢. 32 pare catae 

ue free with every order. All post-paid Acents wanted, 

J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York, 













100 ASSORTED CARDS, no twoalike, f 
for 40c.; 25for25e. With Case, 5c.extra; Ca 
contains an equal number of & } 
ilass mask, Centennial, Repp, Plaid, Marble, Granite 
and Bristol. 25 Acquaintance Cards, 12 kinds, Ibe. We 
use larger cards, better stock, and print cards better than 
any other house in America. Agents wanted! Samples, 

13 kinds, 6c. U.S. Carp Co., Warsaw, N.Y. 19—10t 
goods to DEALERS. No 


} ED @ peddling from house to house. 


Eighty dollars a month, hotel and travelling expenses 
i.” Address ROBB & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. —15—12t 


Graetenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, reutoving disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’sS CATHOLICON, 

A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 

4—-ly GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N.Y 








le. 


Men to travel.and sell our 





“The parties will do all they claim.’=N. Y. Weekly Sun,Jan,12,1876, © 










for particulars. C, 
ite & Co, limited,69 Duane st. 









N.Y. ‘Oneof the best chances for ng’ts 
lever offered.’-Chi. Weekly Inter-Occan 
“The Groceries arc the heat.’ —N. ¥. Wiiness,Jan,12,1876. 
Watches to Agents who will sell 
our Centennial Stationery Package. 
It contains 15 sheets Paper, 15 in- 
velopes, Golden Pen, rentionier, 
Pencil, Patent Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. 
Single package with pair of Sleeve Buttons, post-paid, 
25 cents. Circulars fre. M. MIKOLAS & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 15—S2t 





NEW STYLE DIAMOND VISITING 
50 Assorted Cards sent for 25 cts. You have never seen 
anything like them. S.J. Spear, Medfield, Mass. 10—13tp 
YOUR NAME neatly printed on 50 Nice Briston 
CakDs and sent post-paid for only 15 
cents. Bestterms yet. We give patrons the commission. 
Elegant Card-cases 10 and 15 cts. each. STANDARD Carb 

Co., Brockton, Mass, 10—8tp 


S E a Fine ever-blooming and other 


roses sent by mail post-paid ev- 

erywhere, and their safe arrival 
guaranteed. 6 for #1, 14 for ®2, 30 for #4. lur- 
chasers’ choice of nearly 600 varieties of roses and other 
plants; carefully labelled. Fine preimium rose with each 
package, when 10 cts. is added. Catalogue free. 

Address JOS. T. PHILLIPS, West Grove, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa. 15—2teow 
30 DECALCOMANTE PICTURES, 25 cts. 
e The Original 250 Assorted Pictures, 25 ets. 
100 Beautiful Decalcomanie, 50 cts.; 2 sheets Embossed 
Pictures and 25 Gem Chromos for 50 cts. 

PHELPS BROs. & CO., 
125 Dearborn St., Chicago, I. 


HUNT'S REMEDY 
THE CREAT 


\IDNEY MEDICINE 


A positive voagy, Dropsy and all diseases ot 
the idneys, ladder and Urinary Or-} 
gans. Hunt’s Kemedy is purely vegetubie and 
prepared expressly for the above diseases, It has 
cured thousands. Every bottle warranted. Send to W. 
E. Clarke, Providence, R.L., for lbstraton paca let- 

If your druggist don't have it, he will order it for yew 


CHROMOS Mounted Chromos for $1. Two samples, 


20 cts. Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of stamp. 
J. LATHAM & Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


4—26teow 





of every kind. 20 Magnificent 9x 11 
1. 





Theelegant- 
ly mounted, 
nickle-plat- 
ed New Buffalo Bill Revolver a 
$3. 


With 100 Cartridges, $3.00 :20,000sold ; every one warran. 
ted : satisfaction guaranteed. J?/ustrated Catalogue Free, 
WESTERN GUN WORKS, Chicago, IIL, 
69 Dearborn-st., (McCormick Block). 


DECALCOMANIE 
for children. 300— postpaid—for 
25 cents. Birds, Butterflies, Poul- 


TOY 





try, Comics, Indians, Chinamen, Bouquets, Landscapes, 








i 


Animals’ Heads, and 20 entirely new desicns. 
W. H. WAITT & CO., 36 Bromficld St., Boston. 











For the Companion. 


SPRING. 


We know thou art near, for the meadow confesses 
Thy coming, and wears in thy service, dear queen, 

Fresh grass that the print of thy foot as it presses, 
Makes deepen to lapses of lovelier green; 

And we know thee by balm on the wind that caresses 
Thine odorous tresses with wafture serene! 


How long ere the blast that is nipping and bitter 

Shall blend with the bland air that tells winter’s doom ? 
How long ere battalia of buttercups glitter? 

How long ere the tulip the terrace illune ? 
How long ere the young mating robin shall twitter, 

A gay-breasted flitter through vistas of bloom? 


Come fleetlier yet, for we languish to know thee, 
Delaying no longer thy fairness afar !— 

To see the sun burnish the smooth sward below thee, 
Or slant through the shower one long golden bar; 

And watch the wild hyacinths flocking to show thee 

What happy winds blow thee in star after star! 








Come, gladden the bleakness of brown woodland spaces 
With bees and with breezes, with sunbeams and songs! 
Come, scatter thy sweet benedictional graces 
With skill that to thee and none other belongs! 
Come, lInre the low daisies’ demure little faces 
From pastoral places in tremulous throngs! 
O, speed, gracious goddess! O, Spring, be thon bolder! 
Come, wake the dull world with thy merriments rare, 
One carolling robin to perch on thy shoulder, 
And hyacinths girding thy refluent hair! 
A picture to charm us with colors no colder 
Than charm the beholder in all earth and air, 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 
—__—_- +o --—_ 


For the Companion, 
A THOUSAND FOLD. 


Phineas Stowe, a Boston home missionary of 
blessed memory, devoted all of his energies to 
religious work among the poor and neglected. 
While thus engaged, he seemed to be favored 
with clear and wonderful views of the loveliness 
and beauty of the character of Christ. 

He had a daughter named Helen, Her com- 
panionship was the dearest thing on earth. She 
perished at sea. The news of her death came 
when he was absent from the city, absorbed in 
mission work in another field, and at a time 
when his preaching was especially blessed in 
turning souls to Christ. 

His wife and friends wished to convey to him 
the dreadful news in the most gentle possible 
manner. They sent for him. On entering his 
home, he seemed full of spiritual fervor, and 
holding up one of Muller’s books on the power 
of faith, which he had been reading on the cars, 
he said,— 

“My dear wife, [am going to fling myself out 
on God more than I ever have done.’’ 

“Well,” answered his wife, “God has been 
good to us,—has He not? He was even good 
when He took away our darling Charlie?” 

There was something in his wife’s tone and 
manner, and in the allusion to his dear boy, that 
brought to his mind a foreshadowing of the 
truth, 

“Yes,” he said, with agitation; “but what 
now? Is the ship lost? Is 7/elen dead?” 

“Yes,” 

He rose, raised both hands towards heaven, 
clasped them, and, looking up, said, with sub- 
lime and intense faith,— 

“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 

Years passed. A deep shadow seemed to 
hang over his life, but his love for Christ was a 
glowing flame. Christ was the sun of his soul. 
He became more and more immersed in mission 
work, At last he found his health failing. 

One day he alluded to his lost daughter for the 
last time. The thought was sweet that he should 
see her again, but he wished to behold Christ 
first, and to gaze long on His splendor and glory, 

He said to his wife,— 

“When I have been in heaven a thousand 
years, I may some day hear a sweet voice sing- 
ing at my side. 

“T shall turn and say,— 

* ‘Helen, is this you?’ 

**Yes, father, Iam here,’ will be her reply.” 

He meant by this beautiful thought to be un- 
derstood that his love for Christ was a thousand 
fold greater than the dearest object he had on 


earth, H. B. 





+2 
HARD TIMES MAXIMS, 
The present duty of every one is to economize. 


The times are hard, and therefore these homely 
maxims may be appreciated: 


“Take care of the pennies.”” Look well to 
your spending. No matter what comes in, if 
more goes out you will be always poor. The art 
is not in making money, but in keeping it. _Lit- 
tle expenses, like mice ina barn, when they are 
many, make great waste. Hair by hair heads 
get bald; straw by straw the thatch goes off the 
cottage, and drop by drop the rain comes into 
the chamber. A barrel is soon empty if the tap 
Jeaks but a drop a minute. When you mean to 
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save begin with your mouth; many thieves pass 

down red lane. The ale jug isa great waste. 
| In all other things keep within compass. Never 
| stretch your legs further than your blankets will 
reach, or you will soon be cold. In Clothes 
choose suitable and lasting stuff, and not tawdry 
fineries. To be warm is the main thing; never 
mind the looks. A fool may make money, but 
it needs a wise man to spend it. Remember, it 
is easier to build two chimneys than to keep one 
going. If you give all to back and board, there 
is nothing left for the savings bank. Fare hard 
and work hard when you are young, and you 
will have a chance to rest when you are old. 


aonnn ~@e——————— 


ARAB FIRE-EATERS, 

A recent traveller in Algeria gives a graphic 
; account of the performances of Arab fire-eaters 
| which he saw in the court of a Moorish house in 
' the old town of Algiers. Part of the proceedings 
were undoubtedly tricks, and part were brutal 
exhibitions of physical endurance, under the 
stimulus of frenzied excitement. There were 
about thirty Arabs in the court-yard, over whom 
a venerable sheik presided. The traveller was 
| politely received and accommodated with seats. 
| He writes: 





When all was ready, half-a-dozen of the com- 
| pany, including a hideous and exceedingly jolly 
| negro, seated themselves in a row, and began to 
| beat their tambours. They struck in with a 

monotonous chant, till at length an Arab leaped 
| forth with a shrill cry, and began to waggle his 
head as if all the muscles of his head were loose. 
Presently the motion communicated itself to the 
rest of the body, every limb of which waggled. 
No word can describe the circular motion, which 
made me sick to look at, and seemed to sway, 
like the smoke of a windy chimney, all ways at 
once. 

When this had gone on a quarter of an hour, 
he suddenly stopped and began yelling out (in 
Arabic) for fire. Fire was quickly brought to 
him, in the shape of a red-hot shovel, which he 
licked with deliberation, and then struck sharply 
with his open palm. He next crouched down 
before the sheik, and began munching away at 
}a huge cactus leaf, covered with spines, which 
was held out by the chief, as one might feed a 
donkey with a thistle. The Arab tore out great 
pieces of the thick, pulpy leaf, crunching it, 
prickles and all, with a gusto horrible to see, as 
if it had been the best morsel in the world. 

Then he got up and walked pensively about 
the court, his eyes on the ground, while a second 
leaped out and began to go through the same ev- 
olutions. This one had long hair, which, being 
unbound, flew about crazily, and added greatly 
to the wildness of his appearance. Upon which 
the first, again catching the contagion, flung one 
arm around him, and they both set to dancing 
and shaking more madly than ever. 

After again licking red-hot shovels and munch- 
ing cactus leaves, they were joined by a third, 
who took a long green snake out of a box, and 
twisted it round his neck and arms. As the 
head of the reptile came alarmingly near me 
during the turns of the dances, I did not find 
this part of the proceeding at all pleasant, as you 
may well believe. 

But the worst was yet tocome. Taking two 
long iron skewers, the third worthy carefully 
stuck them through the fleshy parts of his cheeks, 
so that they crossed in the mouth and came out 
between the lips like cat’s whiskers; then, pull- 
ing out a quantity of loose skin and flesh in front 
of his throat, he stuck another skewer through 
that, and went howling ecstatically about the 
court, as if he had rendered the most acceptable 
act of worship possible to humanity! 








PORTRAIT OF LORD LYTTON. 

Those readers who are interested in the fic- 
tion of Bulwer may like to read a pen-and- 
ink sketch of him, drawn by a writer in an Eng- 
lish magazine. The portrait is amusing, but it 
shows Lord Lytton to be a generous man, of 
kindly feelings, though rather eccentric in his 
habits: 


Lord Lytton asked me to come home with him 
to the Queen’s Hotel, at Hastings, where he was 
staying, and dine. He was without any umbrel- 
la, the rain fell in torrents, and I covered him as 
well as I could with mine. I found he occupied 
apartments on the ground floor at the hotel. 
They seemed in asad state of confusion. The 
floor was strewn with a litter of books and pa- 
pers. 

In the evening, as I was taking my departure, 
I came upon the German waiter who had attend- 
ed at table, and hinted that the rooms might be 
kept in little better order. 

“Bless you, sir,” said the kellner, “the place 
has not been swept or dusted for a fortnight! 
That gent is outrageous-like if a book or paper is 
touched. The manager wants to get him away; 
but he has taken the rooms for a month, and 
won’t go; and he is such good pay that our gov- 
ernor don’t like to disoblige him.”’ 

“Waiter,” I said, sternly, ‘‘do you know who 
that ‘ere gent,’ as you call him, is?” 

“Yiz, sir—no, sir,’ replied the waiter in a 
breath, puzzled by the solemnity of my tone. 

“That is Lord Lytton,”’ I said, “‘the greatest 
man in all England. If you see much of him, 
and note down carefully what he does and what 
he says, you may become a second Boswell.” 

‘Lor, sir,’”’ said the waiter, ‘‘you don’t say so! 
Our manager thinks this gent is cracked; he goes 
out in all the weathers without any greatcoat, 
and won't even take an umbrella. Then he nev- 
er examines his bills, but scribbles off a check 
| on any scrap of paper that comes to hand. 

“Tt was only the day before yesterday that a 
poor woman came with one of them bits of pa- 














did not know what to do with it. He had come 
into her cabin to light his pipe, while her hus- 
band, a poor fisherman who was drowned in the 
last gale, lay there dead. He wrote it on the 
| back of an old letter, and said he hoped it would 
| do her good. You can’t think of the poor crea- 
| ture’s surprise when I brought her back ten sov- 
| ereigns, which the manager gave me when he 
| saw the ee. Surely, sir, the gent cannot be 
all right here,” and the waiter significantly 
| touched his forehead. 








MARRYING UNDER DIFFICUL- 
TIES. 

Not unfrequently, clergymen perform the 
marriage ceremony under circumstances which, 
were they not the most solemn of men, would 
provoke them to hearty laughter. If, however, 


be a very self-contained man. 
Baptist tells the story: 


A couple in Kingston, who undertook to get 
married some time since, went, accompanied by 
the bridesmaid and groomsman, to a church, and 
were ushered into the sacred edifice and escorted 
to the altar by the sexton, who, however, got the 
parties rather mixed up, stationing the brides- 
maid next to the bridegroom, and the bride and 
groomsman in corresponding wrong places. 

The clergyman, not noticing the mistake, went 
on with the ceremony, and began marrying the 
bridesmaid to the bridegroom, when the bride 
served an “injunction” on him by exclaiming 
that she was the marrying party. The mistake 
being remedied, the clergyman made another 
attempt, and the performance went smoothly 
along until it came for the bridegroom to produce 
the ring, which was essential to the completion 
of the ceremony. 

But when that gentleman felt in his vest-pock- 
et, it wasn’t there; in the other, not there; in the 
trousers’ pocket, not there; and then he felt to 
the bottom of the remaining pocket, and finally 
exclaimed, ‘‘Well, sure, there is a hole in my 
pocket, and the ring slipped down into my boot.” 
And the only way to finish the ceremony was 
for the bridegroom to sit down, pull off his boot, 
take out the ring, pull on his boot, and put the 
ring where it ought to have gone, and walk out 
with his bride, all of which he did. 


—_ — +e -- - 
For the Companion. 


A TRUE LIFE. 


The path of duty is so plain, 
That we may never seek in vain 
To find its heaven-directed course. 
All true success derives its source 
From honest purpose. In all we do 
t us to our best selves be true, 
To duty true! 


For though it be a lowly way 
In which we labor day by day, 
Thongh we possess not wealth nor fame, 
We still may hold life’s highest aim. 
We will, in all we say or do 
Unto our better thoughts be true, 

To best things true! 

iks. R. N. TURNER. 





**NOO-MO-NEE-AH.’’ 

The Chronicle of Virginia City tells a story of 
Capt. Bob, a Piute chief, which shows that med- 
ical practice among the Piutes is attended with 
some difficulties. The captain visited the edito- 
rial rooms, and after remarking that it was a 
‘bootful morin’,’’ said: 


“My baby,—you know my baby? Waugh, he 
heapsick. He bad here.’ Bob struck his breast 
a resounding blow. ‘He (imitation of a cough) 
very hot. Pooh Bob no money foh doctah. He 
doctah no come see baby,—no money.” 

Bob was wrong in this, for a sympathizing re- 

orter took him over to Dr. Harris, who went with 
him at once to his wickiup below the gas-works. 
The little sufferer—an infant not more than a 
year old—lay out in the sunshine upon a robe of 
rabbit-skins, gasping painfully, and blanched to 
a pale copper color. Bob watched the doctor 
with an eager look as he kneeled on the earth 
and placed his ear on the little one’s breast. 
“Captain,” said the doctor, gravely, as he arose 
and shook his head, ‘“‘your baby has got pneu- 
monia.”” 

“No,” cried Bob, energetically, “he no got 
money,—he poor.” 

“Not money, Bob,—noo-mo-nee-ah.”’ 

*‘No,”’ said Bob, firmly. ‘‘Baby dead broke.” 

The doctor endeavored to elucidate by speak- 
ing at the top of his voice, rapping his pocket and 

shaking his head, and then saying, ‘‘sick here,— 
| pneumonia here,’’ as he pounded his chest.” 

Bob’s eyes opened very wide, and he looked 
at his offspring with a new interest. There was 
even awe in his glance as he looked up to the 
doctor and inquired, ‘‘He got money inside?” 

Dr. Harris was in despair, but a ten-year-old 
| Piute, with a better knowledge of English than 

his father, seemed to catch the idea, and ex- 
— it to his sire. The family were made 
; happy by the doctor taking the captain up town, 
and sending him back with medicine and direc- 
tions how to use it. 





+> 
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AN INTELLIGENT MAGPIE. 

A correspondent writes to Land and Water, 
an English periodical, giving an account of an 
| act which he saw his pet magpie commit. He 
says: 

She likes running about the sill of the parlor 
window, two feet six inches from the ground, 
| facing the garden, when there is anybody in the 


room. Last autumn a dish of peas was left in- 
side near the window. 








the clergyman who officiated at the marriage of | 
this unfortunate couple did not smile, he must | 
The National 


Mag, with her head on’ 
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per. She said the outlandish-looking gent who | one side, viewing them, evidently made up her 
lived in our house had given it to her, and she | mind that she ought to taste them, so she began 


to tap at the window with her beak, but finding 
| the glass was too strong, after flitting backwards 
and forwards several times, and trying each 
| time, she stopped opposite and seemed to think, 
and then hopped on to the path, picked up a 
| gravel stone, came back, and, with the stone in 
| her beak, struck the glass several times until she 
|had cracked the pane. The noise of the crack 
| frightened her, and away she went with that pe- 
| culiar hop and twitch of the tail tame magpies 
| assume when they know they have been doing 
mischief. 
| This act seems to indicate that this magpie 
| had a reasoning faculty. Some species of crows, 
feeders on shell-fish, will soar up in the air with 
muscles, let them drop on the rocks to break the 
shell, so that they may get at the fish inside. 


<“So—__———_- 


A CALCULATING CAT. 

A former hospital surgeon in the Ballarat Hos- 
pital, Victoria, tells a curious story of a large 
black tom-cat, which was very fond #f birds, 
Birds were quite scarce in Victoria, except when 
the swallows or martins were about: 


These used to build in some holes left in the 
walls to allow of ventilation, between the floor 
of the upper wards and ceiling of the lower ones, 
Tom found this out, and found out how to catch 
these birds, although the holes were about fif- 
teen feet from the ground. My first discovery 
of his attainments in this way was made one 
forenoon when I was engaged in one of the low- 
er wards, and saw Tom come flying down from 
above, outside one of the windows. I at once 
exclaimed that some one had flung my cat out 
of the window, when I was told by an old wards- 
man that “Tom was only catching birds.”’? This 
I could not believe, and said so, I was quietly 
advised to go and watch, so went out to see 
about it, 

I met old Tom quietly walking into the back 
door, and calling him, found him all right. He 
followed me up stairs, and on my going to the 
ward above the one I had just left, he followed 
me into it, and quietly trotted off to an open 
window, where he took up his place on the look- 
out again, [asked the attendant what he was 
doing there, and was told that he was on the 
look-out for a bird. I went to another adjoining 
window to see the fun. 

I had not been there three minutes when away 
went Tom again; but he had no luck. I found, 
on observing him, that he knew exactly which 
windows were over a hole with a nest in it, and 
he would wait for one of these to be opened, 
when he would take his stand, with his head 
just over the sill-stone, and as soon as he sawa 
bird fly, he would make a jump, and take his 
chance of catching his prey, during his fall, 
which could not have been less than nineteen 
feet, as the height of the lower ward was fifteen. 
He would repeat this manceuvre frequently dur- 
ing the day, and would catch a bird about once in 
three jumps. 





SAXPENCE A WEEK. 

The support of benevolent societies depends 
upon a curious fact in human nature, The fol- 
lowing incident sets it forth: 

Dr. Norman Macleod is said to have put it to 
a laboring man at one of his missionary meet- 
ings,— 

“Will you give me five shillings a year, John, 
for the India Mission?” 

“T canna dae that, sir,” replied John, “for I 
am a puir man, and have a lairge family to pro- 
vide for.” 

“True, John, five shillings is a large sum for 
you to give. What would you say if I should 
ask you for saxpence a week?” 

“T coald dae that brawlie, sir,’’ was the ready 
reply. 

Five shillings in a lump looked so large that 
it frightened John; but ‘“‘saxpence a week” 
seemed such a wee sum that he cheerfully 
pledged himself for twenty-six shillings a year. 
Agents know this human disposition, and take 
advantage of it. They see that 


“Large streams from little fountains flow, 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow.” 





A DRY CONGREGATION. 

A Scotch minister was much perplexed with 
the worldliness of his congregation. One Sun- 
day he broke out in these plain words of admo- 
nition: 


Brethren, when you leave the church — look 
down at the Duke’s swans, and they'll be soom- 
ing about an’ aye dooking their heads, and_lav- 
in’ theirsel’s wi’ the clear water till they're a 
drenched; then you'll see them sooming to the 
shore, and they’ll gie their wings a bit flap, and 
they'll dry again. Now, my friends, you come 
here every Sabbath, and lave you a’ ower W! 
the gospel till ye’re fairly drookit wit. But you 
just gang away hame, and sit doon by your fire- 
side, gie your wings a bit flap, and you're as 
dry as ever again. 
ae 


TOUCHING APOLOGY. 


When Prof. Wilson first met his class in the 
university, after his wife’s decease, he had to de- 
cide on the comparative merits of various essays 
which had been sent in on competition for 4 
prize. He bowed to his class, and in as firm 4 
voice as he could command, apologized for not 
having read the essays; “for,”’ said he, “‘I could 








not see to read them in the darkness of the val- 
ley of the shadow of death.” 
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She is giving us an education which does not 
fall to the lot of dogs in general. 














|mat before entering a house, and to dance on 
our hind feet, keeping time to music. We will 
also lie stretched out on the floor, stiff and im- 
movable, pretending that we are dead dogs. At 
such times, if the house were on fire, we would 
not stir until our mistress gave us the word of 
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For the Companion. | command. —— . 
| One day when we were lying in this way, she, 
OUR BOYS. | forgetting the state we were in, ran out of the 
To our dear cottage home came one little boy; | room, and down in the garden. 


Papa and mamma hailed his coming with joy; Still as death, we remained in the same posi- 


They were filled with concern at his wailing and’ tion until our cramped and aching limbs put us | 


fretting, 
Each vied with the other in tending and petting 
That one little boy. 


A year or two passed, and they welcomed another; 
“Two boys never make twice the trouble and bother 
Of one! Such a gay little span they will be! | 
The house will be filled with the innocent glee 

Of two little boys!” 


When Freddy stood, proud, in his first suit of 
clothes, 
And Johnnie could toddle about as he chose, 
Came Lutie, the fair little, dear little man; 
There was noise enough there when the riot began 
Of three little boys. 


And now has come Walter !—and what will there be 


in perfect agony. 

Master Frank came into the room, and, seeing 
us, exclaimed, ‘Hallo, here are some dead 
dogs!’”’ 

He tried in vain to call us to him. 


have stirred a muscle. 

After trying for some time to arouse us, he 
was obliged to hunt for our mistress, that she 
might release us from our uncomfortable position. 

She came, after about half an hour’s absence, 
and glad enough were we to bend once more our 
stiffened limbs. 

As a reward for our obedience, we were petted 
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We have been taught to wipe our feet ona | anxious heart; but apparently grandma had de- 


We would have died in reality before we would | 





But music and laughter and shouting and glee, 
When up stairs and down stairs, and in-doors and 
out, 
With clatter and racket, go trooping about 
Those four little boys! 


God bless the dear boys! We pray Heaven to shed 
The choicest of blessings on each precious head. 
For us,—give us wisdom and patience and love 
To win and to guide to the Heaven above 

Those four little boys. 


JOY ALLISON. 
ee 


For the Companion. 
COLONEL AND ROLLO. 





Our names are Colonel and Rollo. We over- 
heard Clara, our little mistress, say the other 
day that we were eight months old, and also that 
we were a great deal smarter than Mrs. Jones’ 
baby, which is just our age. How we did wish 
that we could speak. 

She thinks us very knowing because we can 
perform a few simple tricks which she has taught 
us. Butif we could talk, she would be aston- 
ished at the thoughts and feelings which we 
have. : 

Our love and gratitude to our little mistress 
know no bounds. But for her we should never 
have been able to have appeared before you. 

We had lived in this wicked world only three 
days when we were sentenced to death. ‘There 
were too many of us,” they said; so a hard-heart- 
ed, cruel boy, with one of us under each arm, was 
wending his way to the banks of the river, when 
Miss Clara, bless her dear heart, came trudging 
along to school. 

“Poor little dears!”” we heard her say; and 
presently a bargain was made, and Miss Clara’s 
nice luncheon of jelly cake and custard pie was 
exchanged for two little helpless dogs. 





We were very grateful to our little mistress, 


and have ever since endeavored to obey her 


and fondled, played with and fed, until we felt 
that we were more than repaid for our long dead- 


| ness. 


We have had our ears pierced, and wear red 


, ribbons in them on week-days, and blue ribbons 


on Sundays. In consequence of this bit of finery, 


many of the neighboring dogs have attempted to 
| sneer at and ridicule us. 


| the opinion of others, so long as our little mis- 
tress is pleased. 

We have for the last week, however, been in 

great sorrow, for she whom we love has left us. 

We have been told that it is only fora few days. 

But 


But we care little for | beam to the barn floor. 


“The days seem long and the nights are drear,” 








and we spend our time in weeping, and waiting, 
and watching, in watching, and waiting, and 
weeping. Cc. L. K. 





a 





For the Companion. 
TRUDIE’S POCKET. 


Grandma could not help smiling as she shook 
out the little frock and saw the bulging pocket 
so crowded that the top layer of doll’s waterproof 
stuck out at the top in a little frill of black and 
blue plaid. 

She pushed back the smile, and turned a grave 
face towards the bed, where Trudie hastily shut 
her eyes, that she might seem to be asleep. 

‘One, two, three,—nine articles in your pocket, 
Gertrude, and your dress-skirt torn down three 
inches in consequence.” 

“Yes’m,” said Trudie, meekly, as grandma 
pulled out the doll’s cape, a nibbled cooky, a 
ball of red worsted and a square of canvas, a 
piece of chewed rubber, a box of beads, half 
an apple, a bundle of patchwork calico, and 
three sticks of cinnamon, tied up in paper. 

‘And no pocket-handkerchief,”’ said grandma, 
severely. 

‘Tt was on top. Maybe it fell out,” suggested 
Trudie. 

“J don’t know what I had better do, Gertrude; 
I have spoken to you so many times, and you 
never remember.” 

“You might make two pockets in my dress, 
and then ’twouldn’t be so. crowded,” said Tru- 
die, brightening up a little. 

“Tam more inclined to sew up this one, and 
let you have none,” said grandma, taking away 
the little frock to be mended, while Trudie 
turned over in bed with a groan of dismay. 

She was a very careless little girl, Grandma 
tried hard to teach her to keep things in their 
proper places, but Trudie found her pocket so 


ruefully agreed, as she turned her pocket inside 
out, and saw its contents. 


doll in Trudie’s pocket, and now it was Blanche’s 
best silk mantilla that was ruined along with the 


She got up the next morning, and unfolded 
the clean frock awaiting her by the bed, with an 


cided to try her again, for her pocket was not 
sewed up; and Trudie plunged in her hand, re- 
joicing. 

“T mean to be just as careful to-day!” she 
| said to herself. 
| And she did mean it. 

But when she was running a race with Fido, 
her pretty new scarlet hair-ribbon blew off, and, 
as she could not tie up the thick brown locks 
herself, she tucked the ribbon into her pocket, 
thinking,— 
| “It is only until I go into the house.” 
| However, she did not return at once, for Nan- 
| nie Jewell called to her to come across the street 
}and play tag. So away rushed Trudie. It was 

vacation, and she and Nannie had standing per- 
| mission to visit across when no tasks were set 
for them at home. 

Tag was a great frolic, and when they were 
tired of it, they sat together in the swing in the 
old barn and rested. 

“‘Cropple-crown has laid an egg,”’ said Nannie, 
as a complacent cackle was heard on the mow 
above their heads. ‘‘Comeand getit. Ihaven’t 
hunted any eggs to-day, either, so there will be 
others. But Cropple is my hen.” 

The little girls poked about in the hay, crept 
under beams, and groped in barrels, gathering 
up seven eggs, of which number Trudie found 
four. 
You wouldn’t believe she would put two of 
them into her pocket, of course; but she did. 
And then she and Nannie climbed down the 





What always happens when children are care- 
less? Mischief. 
In this case the mischief was that Trudie’s 
pocket came next to the beam, and when she 
gave a final jump to the floor, a queer, yellowish 
damp spot appeared on her clean frock, and the 
sticky trickle of eggs ran down her skirts. 
“What a mess!’ cried Nannie; and Trudie 


There was always something belonging to her 


new hair-ribbon. 
“Very well,” said grandma, as Trudie walked 
slowly in and explained matters. ‘Very well; 
you can wear your faded hair-ribbon for another 
month, and you know I never let you have more 
than a clean frock every other day.” 
“O dear!”? groaned Trudie, who, for all her 
carelessness, hated to look shabby and soiled. 
“Tf I was a girl in a book, I should be cured now, 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
3. 


(The word which is to fill the first blank will, when be- 
headed, fill the second.) 
Flowers, with busy scissors ———, 
Buds, with naughty fingers ——, 
Mary through the garden hies. 
Robbing bed and walk and 
With a strange contempt for 
Here and there she flies. 
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Wonder not her accents 
Trying simple truth to 
When her fault is guessed; 
She long taught, all falsehood 
To avoid the thought of 

Yields when sorely pressed. 





’ 





’ 








J.P. B. 


2. 
DOUBLE ILLUSTRATED ACROSTIC. 





The initials and final letters of the objects here 
represented, taken in their order, will give the 
names of two foreign animals. 


3. 
DECAPITATIONS. 

(To “decapitate” or behead a word, means only to cut 
off its first letter.) 

Behead an evil spirit, and leave an evil. 

Behead nothing, and leave one or the other, 

Behead crystallized vapor, and leave the present 
time. 

Behead to refer, and leave to puff up. 

Behead a dish, and leave a bird. 

Behead an @rticle of apparel, and leave a kind of 


Lucius Goss, 


grain. L. E. A. F. 
4. 
SIX LETTER WORD-SQUARE. 
A sacred festival. Energetic. Gems. To feela 
sharp pain. Aname forafemale. To be provoked, 
“SEPTUAGINT.” 





§ Motto for young workers. 





and never use my pocket so again; but I’m 
dreadfully afraid I sha’n’t remember. I mean 
to try,—only pockets are so convenient for 
things!”’ Cc. A. G. 








~2+— 
For the Companion. 
DOG TONY’S PET NAMES. 


I call him little beggar 
Dressed in silk; 

All his frills and furbelows 
White as milk; 

All his fringe and tassels 
Yellow as gold; 

Ah! he has enough soft hair 

To protect a polar bear 
From the cold. 


I call him little vagrant 
Of the street; 
Ragged shoes of velvet 
On his feet; 
Crinkly locks out-floating 
Like a cloud 
From his long ears to his chin; 
You could never lose him in 
Any crowd. 


And I call him little stupid, 
From the way 
That he fails to heed me call him 
When at play; 
Wild he flies in circles, 
Mad with glee, 
Whistle will not reach his ear; 
“Tony!” surely he can hear! 
No, not he! 


That he is a beggar, anda 
Vagrant too, 
And a cunning little stupid, 
It is true. 
Beggar for some tit-bit 
Luxury; 
Vagrant in his whimsies many, 
But a stupid only when he 
Tries to be. 
Mrs. CLARA Doty BATEs. 


——_+or—_—_ 


who, when too weak to kneel in prayer, said,— 








convenient! And into it went the queerest 








Wishes and follow her precepts. 


things that ever a pocket held, 





, with Jesus in my heart.” 


Dr. WaAvGH tells us of a converted Hindoo, 


“I cannot pray, but I keep up a sweet talking 


L. M. MAY. 


6. 
POETICAL CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
(Each word contains five letters.] 


A girl’s name, very pretty and sweet, 

And one with which we often meet. 

A low and boggy piece of ground, 

Where mud and quicksand doth abound. 

In mythology, a nymph understood, 

Who presided over the sylvan wood. 

A European country, where blood and strife, 
Political broils and confusion are rife. 

A kind of food, so deliciously sweet, 

I think you'd like some now to eat. 


In southern Africa, a province small, 

Belongs to Great Britain,—this is all. 

The central letters name, read down, 

An American poet of great renown. 
CHARLES I, HOUSTON. 


7. 
ILLWSTRATED WORD-SQUARE. 


« 


BELMORE. 





Conundrums. 


Why is a man who can’t learn by experience like 
alaurel? Because he is an evergreen. 

Why is a dishonest bankrupt like an honest poor 
man? Because both fail to get rich. 

What kind of pie can fly and cry? Magpie. 

Why are monkeys never poor? They are always 
“forehanded” (four-handed). 

How is an insect; pronounced by scientists? Ar- 
ticulated. 
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3. Smart, Mart, Art, Mar. 
4. Fish, Ogre, Okra, Toad. 
5. Florence Nightingale. 

| 6. Loom. Mill, Cool, Civil, 
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LARGEST SNAKE IN AMERICA, | 

In the zoological gallery of Dr. Cunningham, Car- 
thage, Mo., may be seen one of the greatest native 
American wonders extant,—a snake twenty-seven 
feet, cight inches in length, and seventeen inches in 
circumference. 

It resembles, in many particulars, the Tiger Py- 
thon of Africa, It lies coiled in tremendous folds, | 
with head erect, mouth open, and mammoth forked 
tongue protruding, as if about to gulp down at one | 
spring anything in reach. | 

This snake, which Dr, Cunningham has named the | 
Lead Python of the Southwest, is, without doubt 
the largest American reptile ever captured, 

The history of its capture is about as follows: Two 
miners in Hickory County were returning home 
from a prospect in the woods, in the latter part of 
July, accompanied by a large dog. 


While passing a | 
thicket, on the banks of a stream, they were attract- 
ed by a hissing or gushing noise, followed immedi- 
ately by aloud yell from the dog, and acrash among | 
the On approaching the spot, they beheld 
the terrible monster in the act of swallowing the | 
dog. They fled, but soon returned, and succeeded in 

capturing the reptile while gorged. The weight of | 
the snake when first taken was about three hundred | 
pounds, 


bushes. 


| 
—_—_ | 
A HEATHEN EMPEROR’S EXAMPLE, | 

When Julian was Emperor of Rome, there were 
several statues ereeted in his honor, 

An enemy of the Emperor, in order to express his | 
hatred of Julian, mutilated the face of one of these | 
statues. A courtier who saw the deed, carried the 
hews to the Emperor, and begged him to take ven- 
geance on the man who had thus insulted him, But 
the Emperor, passing his hand over his face, smil- 
ingly said, *1 do not find myself wounded.” 

Was not this a much better way than to fly into a | 
passion? The heathen Emperor, in this respect, | 
sets us all a good example, 


Julian was a philosopher, whatever else he may 
have been; and he had the royal greatness to de- 
an intended insult that showed an enemy’s 


spise | 
meanness more than it could hurt him. 
| 


| approaching. 


»| incident, we wish them to read 


‘ less | 


HIS EVERY-DAY NOSE, 

People put on their “store clothes” for Sunday 
and special occasions, and some put on a new temper, 
kept particularly for such times. The little boy here 
could not see why a new set of features should not 
be in order. 


At a fashionable wedding in a church, not long 
since, in Wisconsin, a six-year-old lad was taken 
along to see the sight, and who unconsciously created 
some merriment in his immediate circle at the ex- 
pense of Mr. B., who, though an excellent man, and 
possessed of plenty of this world’s goods, was also 
the owner of a remarkably prominent nose. At the 
weddir } g all were, of course, arrayed in their Sunday 
apparel; and when Mr. B. made his entry into the 
room in full dress, the unchanged condition of that 
nasal promontory led little Robert to excl: rim, “Why, 
there’s Uncle Peter, with his every-day nose on! 

Unele Peter did not perceive the absolute need of 
the observation. 


one ignites 
THE BULL-DOG AND THE LOCOMO- 
TIVE, 

There are some narrow escapes once in a while, 
when the sublime 
gether. Caligula, shaking his fist ata thunderstorm, 
got off “with a whole skin,” and so did this more 


and ridiculous come foo near to- | 





| 


| 


excusable four-legged bravo,—though with not quite | 


all his hair. 


| 
A dog,in England, who had never been accus- 


tomed to see trains until lately, took a great aver- 
sion to them, and made a point of chasing them 
whenever he had an opportunity of doing so, but of 
course without being enabled to catch them. On 
the morning in question, being out with his owner's 
brother, in the vicinity of the Somerset and Dorset 
Railway, between the Midford and Wellow station, 
the early train from Bath was heard to be rapidly 


| 


The dog, as usual, was off directly. 
| The gentleman, knowing they were in advance of 


He 


the brute’s folly, and was just in time to see the dog 
boldly charge the cow-lifter of the engine and dis- 
appear, 

oy ‘he gentleman then closed his eyes for one mo- 
ment, not wishing tosee the dog’s remains torn to | 
pieces, and on opening them the next moment, much 
to his surprise, he distinctly saw the dog under the 
rapidly passing carriages, evidently waiting an op- 
portunity to make adash between the wheels; but 
their, to him, unusual velocity rather bothered him. 
He therefore remained until the last carriage had 


passed over him, and then emerged, wagging his | paving four severe bleeding spells within two weeks, and 
| first three inside of nine days. 


tail, as though he had done something to be talked | 
about, and having only sustained a few cuts about 
= head, and losing all the hair from one side of his 
tail. 

ecianlllgpainnitaatiie 


A PARADOX OF WHEELS. 


| the train, and fearing the dog would be killed, called | 
| loudly to him to come back, but quite in vain. 
| then ran to see what would be the consequence of | 


| 
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BLEEDING FROM LUNGS, CATARRH, 
BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION, A | 
WONDERFUL CURE. 
Rocuester, N. Y., Jan, 13th, 1874. 
R. V. PIERCE, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Dear Sir,—I had suffered from Catarrh in an aggravat- 
| ed form for about twelve years and for several years from 
Bronchial trouble. Tried or doctors and things with 
no lasting benefit. In May, ’72, becoming nearly worn out 
with excessive editorial labors on a paper in New York 
City, I was attacked with Bronchitis in a severe form, 
suffering almost a total loss of voice. I returned home 
here, but had been home only two weeks when I was 
completely prostrated with Hemorrhage from the Lungs, 


In the September follow- | 


| ing, I improved sufficiently to be able to be about, though 


in a very feeble state. My Bronchial trouble remained, 
and the Catarrh was tenfold worse than before. Every 
| effort for relief seemed fruitless. I seemed to be losing 
| ground daily. 1 continued in this feeble state, raising 


Charley Parsloe, the humorist, was walking along | plood almost daily, until about the first of March, ’73, | 


Broadway with a friend, the other day, when they 
came to a large, heavy ily- loaded truck that had 
Croret on account of the tire coming off a hind 
whee 

“Ah! what have we here?” asked Parsloe, point- | 
ing to the truck. 

“Nothing serious, I guess,” replied his friend. 
“The driver has stop ped on account of the condition 
of the other wheel.’ 

“True; but what nonsense !”’ 

“How so?” 

“He should have stopped on account of the con- 
dition of the other three wheels,” 

“Why, pray?” 

“Because the other three are fired, and this one is 
not,’’ replied Parsloe, with one of his peculiar smiles. 


a ee 
“ALMOST EVERYTHING.” 


A new synonyme has been found for hash bya 
witty waiter in San Francisco: 


A young blood of San Francisco, much given to 
quizzing people, went into a restaurant the other 
day, and with a great flourish took a seat at one of 
the tables. A waiter approached. 

“What have you got to eat - asked the customer. 

“QO, got almost ev very thing.” 

“You have, eh?” 

“Yes, sir.”* 

“Almost everything. Will you give me a plate of 


| that?” he said, looking earnestly at the waiter. 


The waiter returned his gaze, and, catching the 
fellow’s idea of quizzing him, he yelled to the cook 


| at the farther end of the room,— 


“One plate of hash!” 


—_—_~>—_---—— 


A COWARDLY BOY. 
After our readers have had the .r laugh over this 
ur comment: 


“Are you going after that sugar?” called a moth- 
er to her boy, who was in the street. 

“Am 1 going after that sugar?” drawled the 
youth, in a saucy and impudent tone. 

But just then he happened to see his father com- 
ing up behind him, and he said, very respectfully 
and lovingly, “Why, of course I am, ma; I didn’t 
know you needed it right away.” 


That boy was not only a shirk and a sneak, buta 
coward. The fear of the rod ruled him. He wasa 
bully in the presence of weakness, but a slave when 


before strength. 
a 


HIGH LEARNED, 


An engineer tells the following story of Western 
life: 

We had been busy during the day running a line 
through a dense piece of woodland. An old woman 
gazed upon us for some time in silence. We all saw 
she wanted to enter into conversation, and none, with 
the exception of myself, wished to gratify her. I 
soon commenced a dis rlogue on various subjects and 
things, and, as a matter of course, I put my best foot 
forward. Struck with my language, she exclaimed 
in a tone quite flattering to my vanity, “La, how 
learned you are!’ But the compliment received a 
death-blow. “If I was as high-learned a scholar as 
you,”’ continued she, “I'd quit ingineering, and go 
to keepin’ a little grocery.” 


aeannamnnsilpaesepenee 
GOOD-HEARTED. 


A family moved into Detroit from the interior a 
few days ago, bringing three or four white-headed 
boys of good morals and kind hearts. One of them 
entered the house yesterday, and with tears in his 
eyes, said to his mother,— 

“Mother ,can’t w e do something for that poor po- 
liceman out there ?’ 

“What is it? What does he want?” she asked. 

“Why, I've been watching him all the morning, 
and he walks up and down, and up and down, and 
hangs on to a club, and I haven’t seen him stop 
once. Shan't Ieall him in and let him rest, and 
havea cup of hot tea?” 





-_. —— 
“LEMONS IS SCACE,” 


“Waiter, what kind of pie is this?” asked a diner 
at a restaurant. 

“What kind of pie did you order, sah ? 

“I ordered lemon pie, but this appears to me to be 
dried apple.” 

*Dat’s lemon pie,sah. You know dey has a way 
of mixin’ dried apples in de lemon pies here, sah, to 
dat extent dat it requires a man of ‘bility for to dis- 
tinguish ’em apart,sah. Lemons is scace, you know, 
and dey has to ’conomize ’em so as to make one lem- 
on do for sixteen pies, sah.” 


o 


It is not every waiter who can explain the econo- 
my of the house so well. 


en 


IF your name is John Jacob Smith, and you go to 
an Eastern college, they immediately put you down 
in the catalogue Iohnerem Inacobus Simithiorium. 
Is it any wonder that a young man feels stuck up 
under such circumstances ? 


A GREAT MAN.—“Whose pordrait vas dot?” 
asked a Teuton of his friend, as they were going 
through a picture gallery. 

“That? Henry Clay,’ 

“Hendry Glay?” 

“Yes, to be sure; 
great Henry Clay. 

“QO, der great cigar man,” said he, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection. 


* was the reply. 


you must have heard of the 


| Strength and flesh. 








when I became so bad as to be entirely confined to the 
| house. A friend suggested your remedies. But I was ex- 
tremely skeptical that they would do me good, as I had 
lost all heart in remedies, and began to look upon medi- 
cine and doctors with disgust. However, I obtained one 
of your circulars, and read it carefully, from which I 
came to the conclusion that you understood your business, 
atleast. 1 finally obtained a quantity of Dr. Sage’s Ca- | 
tarrh Remedy, your Golden Medical Discovery and Pel- 
lets, and commenced their vigorous use according to di- 
rections. To my surprise, 1 soon began toimprove. The | 
Discovery and Pellets, in a short time, brought out a | 
severe eruption, which continued for several weeks. I | 
felt much better, my appetite improved, and I gained in | 
In three months every vestige of the | 
Catarrh was gone, the Bronchitis had nearly disappeared, 
had no Cough whatever, and I had entirely ceased to 
raise blood; and, contrary to the expectation of some of | 
my friends, the cure has remained permanent. I have | 
had no more Hemorrhages from the Lungs, and am en- 
tirely free from Catarrh, from which I had suffered so 
much and so long. The debt of gratitude I owe for the 
blessing I have received at your hands, knows no bounds. 
Iam thoroughly satisfied, from my experience, that your 
medicines will master the worst forms of that odious dis- 
ease, Catarrh,as well as Throat and Lung Diseases. I 
have recommended them to very many, and shall ever , 
speak in their praise. Gratefully yours, 

WM. H. SPENCER. 

Com. 


| 


P. 0. Box 507, Rochester, N. Y. 


CovuGns AND CoOLDs.—Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, etc., should try 


“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” Com. 
Corticelli Sewings and Twist 
Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 





CAUTION TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Owing to the increased cost of vanilla beans used in the 
manufacture of Extract Vanilla, spurious compounds are 
being thrown upon the market, purporting to be pure 
vanilla, but prepared principally from Tonqua beans. 
This nauseating substitute costs the manufacturer less 
than one-twentieth part as much as the genuine vanilla 
bean. It can readily be detected by its odor. It is used 
principally by tobacconists for perfuming snuff and cigars, 
and was never intended to be used as a flavoring for the 
various compounds prepared for the human stomach. 

Housekeepers who study their interests will demand of 
their grocer strictly pure vanilla only, and refuse to ac- 
cept of an adulterated compound, which may render the 
dealer a better profit. 

BURNETT’S EXTRACT OF VANILLA 
Is prepared from selected vanilla beans, and is warranted 
entirely free from Tonqua or other deleterious substances 

All Cooking Extracts, such as Lemon, Vanilla, Rose, 
Almond, Celery, etc., prepared at the laboratory of Jos- 
eph Burnett & Co., Boston, can be relied upon for purity 


and strength. For upwards of twenty-two years they 
have been used by the leading hotels and the best families 
throughout the United States, and are sold by all first- 
$5 1 to $2 per day at home. Samples worth $1, 
free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
$1 terms free. TRUE & CO , Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 
VIOLIN, 130 years old, exquisite in tone, For Sale. 
Price, $60. Address Cuas. BASSETT, 630’ Vine St., 
FRE A Pearl Card Case to all Card Agents. Centen- 
g nial Card (new thing). Samples for stamp. 5 
F. Damon, New Bedford, Mass. teow 
book ever printed. For circulars, terms, ete., address 
19—4t GEO. W. BARRY, Box 335, Lynn, Mass. 
LARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL 
CLARK IND. PENCIL Co’s Box Ml, bet nonin, ont Mass. 
EVERY BOY AND GIRL ess. sa 
Club should send 
their address to F. W. 18—4t 
MUTES. A covy_of ‘Whip ple’s 
Home School Journal, FREE. Zz. *~ HIP= 
PLE, Mystic River, ce 25t 














class grocers and druggists. 19—1t 
a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 

Evansville, Ind. 19—Itp 

IVE AGENTS WANTED to sell the most useful 

Cc 

is the best to = « clothing. Agents’ samples mailed, 35c. 

McCLEAVE, Boston. 
ryp\o DEAF 


>G GENTS ‘for DR. CHASE’S 


ED: FAMILY PHYSICIAN, FAR- 
RIER, BEE-KEEPER, AND 
SECOND RECEIPT BOOK. This is the only NEW 
BOOK by Dr. A. W. CHASE, and any other purporting 
to be such is a fraud. Agents more than double their 


money. Sample Copies, Two Dollars. Address CHASE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, Sole 
Publishers. 6—13t 





Elegant Illuminated Chromo Card 
Moss Rose Buds, Autumn Leaves and other styles, “with 
blank to print or write your name. They are the latest 
thing out, and all the rage. 75c. per 100 by mail. Printed 
in not less than 100 for 50c. extra. Samples sent for 10c. 
and 3c. stamp. NONE FREE 
_18—4t JEWETT CARD CO., New Haven, Conn. 


“I HAVE BUT ONE REGRET, 
and that is I did not get it before.”— Vide a 

urchaser. The Centennial Printing 

ress, ®2 00. Complete Printing Office, 
$5 00. Send for new Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Young America Presses, Type, &c. 
= Price 10 cts. Cirenlars free. 

> dD. W. WATSON, 73 Cornhill, Boston. 


Agents for the best selling Prize 
Package in the world. It con- 
® tains 15 sheets paper, 15 envel- 
opes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder. Pencil. patent Yard Meas- 
ure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single packoce, with prize, 
postpaid, 25¢. Cirenlar free. 

42—52t BRIDE & CO., 769 Kroadway, N. Y. 











|100 FOREIGN STAM 





6 


| 80 cts.; 25 for 45 cts. 


| ftlass Cards 


for 20 cts. Sets of 5 
Queensland, 4 Exypt, 
7 India, 12 Spain, 7 Roumania, 7 Interior, 15 Sweden, lv cts, 


| each set. nice Decalcomanie, 25 cts. Posiage ertra. 
Send stamp for Price-list. WESTERN STAMP Co., Lock 
Box 356, Michigan City, Ind. 19—2teow 


LESSONS in WOOD ENGRAVING. 
= A ——- pide without an _ instructor. 
; Profusely Illustrated. Sent, post-paid, 
a tor 50 cents. Send stamp tor Illustrate: d Cir- 
—— cular. Wm. A. Emerson, E. Douglas, Mass. 


VISITING CARDS, 


80 varieties, with one name, 28 cts. Repp 
Damask, samen Plaid, Mottled, Tinted, 


Bristol, e 
W. H. WAITT « co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


o VISITING CARDS, with your name neatly 
v printed on them, tor 25 cts. 12 samples for 3-ct, 

mp. Agents wanted in every town in America. Ad- 
by STINCHFIELD & CO., Middleboro’ »Mass. 19—3t 


and Morphine habit absolute ly and 
speedily cured. Painless; no publi y 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
(\PALESCENT VISITING CARDS.—Eatirely 
new! Pronounced by all, “Perfect beauties.” 15 for 
1 doz. Voight’s “Ne plus ultra, with 
name, 55 cents. 1 doz. Prang’s large chromos, 60 cts. 1 
doz. Perfection, 55 cts. 15Glass Scroll, 40 cts. 25 Damask, 
20 cts. On all of the above, names are artistically printed 
with new and the latest styles of type. Our w orkmanship 
is unexcelled. Largest variety in U.S. Agent’s commis- 
sion, 30 to 100 per cent. Outfits, 2 and 50cts. luster: ited 
Catalogue and samples of 20 be: Autiful styles, 10 cts. 
17—4t GRAVES, Warsaw, N. ¥. 

















VOIGT’S 
Ornamental Sante. 
200 Designs. 


Senda 3 c. Stamp 


For Speciments and extraor- 
dinary inducements. 
mone packages, 25 c¢. 
L. J. VOIGT, Publisher, 
East BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
8—eowtt 








WAM pes printed on 40 fine Bristol 

Cards (7 tints) for 10 ets. and 3- 

ct. stamp; on 50 Assorted Cards 

| (notwoalike) 30¢. 20 Acquaintance Cards, 12 styles, 10 c. 
Agents’ outfit, 5cts. CLisTon Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


Red, Blue, Green, Purple, White and 

Amber. Clear and Transparent. Your 
— ee. — in tyes PD onl 
, 2 doz. 50 Acquaint- 

ance and Leap Year ak Pr jotyles for i =i ., 100 for 25e. 

1 Card Case l0c. 1 Canvassing Book lic. Agent's Outfit 25¢. 
Send 5 cents (not postal card nor stamp) for samples. AGENTS 
W _WANTED! Address, JOHN L. DEHUFF, Wonurn, Mass. 


Faney C. —y styles, with name, 10 cts.; or 25 
Snowflake Cards, with name, 20 cts.; or 20 Ac- 
quaintance Cc ‘ards, 4 styles, no name, 10 cts. Ont- 
i 4 7 les, 10 ¢' 20 Blank Scroll ‘ards, Address 
sau, Renns. 


MICROSCOPE from 50 c. to $500, for Se ientific fic In- 


vestigation and the Amusement of 
the family circle. MAGNIFYING GLASSEs for botanical re- 
search, SPY GLASSES, LENSES, etc. a, Se rege Ructresed price 






10 cts. 





















list free. MCALLISTER, Manf'9 'g Op -» 49 Nassau § St., N. N.Y. 
Enterprise Printing Presses. 
Just out. 4sizes. Send stamp for ae 


to J. COOK & Ben Ww est Meriden, Ct. 51— 
ek Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


es Your Own Printing! 









Press for cards, labels, envelopes, 

Larger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their priating and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trad Pleasure and 


fit in ausatour Printing. . The Girls or 
tin Boys': have great fun and make money fast at 
& Sprinting. Send two stamps for full cata- 


Pregse8'" Henn 2s  eadaee oek, 





FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
experience, containing descriptions and rules for the 
E treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin _ Dis- 


eases, etc., etc., will F E be sent by mail free of 
Pe to anv one, send- ing their address to 
Drs. S.S. FITCH & SON, 714 ens TH A iL 
York. [ ihe pb 4 ud receipts in this TOA 

book are worth hundreds of dollars to any 

person with a family. ) ALL. 











DO YOU “Male or Female. Send your address and get 
something that will bring you in honorably 
over $150 a month sure. 


MONEY - TORS’ UNION, 


Vv 
173 Greenwich Street, New York. 


A MONTH. —Agents w anted every y where. 
Business honorable and first-class. Par- 
ticulars sent free. Address 


J. 5 ae 5 = + St. Lonis, Mo. 








ATEUR KERS 
Can find every Pa the - re ein 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


and Four Books of Beautiful Designs. Send 3-ct. stamp 
for our new and enlarged Catalogue and Price-list (3d ve 
tion, just issued) to G EAD & co, a 

E. 5th and 6t 6th | Sts., ‘New York. 


NATURE'S FACE POWDER 


by mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 
504 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Batablishea 1831. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian. It will do the work of a 250 














ty Acme of Beau- 
tans Eee s2 Auuples 
, 

















COMPLETE FOR 85. 
for catalogue to CURTIS & MIICH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St. , 
Boston, Mass. Estab'd 1847. 51— 


Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you “ever saw 
and ten different samples, with your name beau- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any addt 
by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price 
and samples of 60 different desi Ens for printing 
sent with each new order. W. C. CANNON, 46 
Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 20-ly 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Favorite Self-Inker, $16 

Presses from S3 to $125. _ Offi 

complete 85. 1000 sold. a | 

10c. tor —— book A 8 Presses, 

Type, Cuts, &c. 50 pai nicely 

pound and beautifully eSlastra- 
with instructions, rth $2 

ek 


















co 
200 AM. St.. Boston 


WORK AND MONE 





Our new method of in tro- 
e ducing the Home Gust 
carries everything before it. Our —— beat t 4 
world. Don’t be idle aday. Particularsiree. Safhple = 
— r, superbly illustrated, with choice souvenir, 10 ¢ 

ATHAM & Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 

= M iaeanen for Fancy Work. 
heets, — mid, cents. 


W. H. WAIT? ie co., oid. Fad St.. 








BOSSED OR SCRAP 


Boston 
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